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3880. Aldrich, V.C. New epistemological method. 
J. Phil., 1934, 31, 113-124.—Three things are to be 
distinguished: (1) perceptual data, (2) propositions 
which report perceptual data, (3) propositions which 
assert reality or unreality of what appears to be the 
case. Epistemology is concerned with the field made 
up of the theoretical propositions of the third class. 
Common sense is the field of the second class. To 
connect these two fields we lay down the following 
postulate, which we call the Common Sense Principle 
(C.P.): ‘What appears to be the case in veridical 
perception is really the case, and perception is some- 
times veridical.’’ Since C.P. involves a distinction 
between mere appearance and reality some tests 
are required. The following are suggested: (1) sense 
organs must be normal, (2) the subject must be 
awake, and known by others to be awake, (3) there 
must be no disturbing factors in the medium or in 
the organism. The validity of C.P. is justified by 
its working.—E. T. Mitchell (Beloit). 

3881. [Anon.] Neuerdéffnung des Piadagogisch- 
Psychologischen Institutes Leipzig. (Reopening of 
the Pedagogical-Psychological Institute of Leipzig.) 
Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1934, 46, 127.—In the spring 
of 1933 the old Pedagogical-Psychological Institute 
of Leipzig had been closed. It was reopened in 
October of the same year with H. Burkhardt as the 
new director, whose duty it will be ‘‘to work in the 
spirit of National Socialism and with special em- 
phasis on the concept of race and on religion.”” The 
purpose of the Institute will be to acquaint the 
teachers of Leipzig with the results of modern psy- 
chological investigation and to study the child in 
relation to his school, community, race, religion, 
and people.— K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 


3882. Barrett, C. The objectivity of mind. J. 
Phil., 1934, 31, 169-179.—The objective idealist 
claims that “‘the individual subjective mind is to be 
distinguished, not from, but within, the world.” 
Its distinguishing characteristic is its organization 
of meanings and values. These are not merely sub- 
jective, but are interpretations of the real world, just 
as are the facts of science. Naturalism has difficulty 
with this order of meanings and values. Dualistic 
realism holds that it is the nature of mind to be 
individual and subjective, and that it is therefore of a 
different order from the rest of nature. But objective 
idealism maintains the priority of mind in the uni- 
verse. This does not mean that the universe is 
conscious, but that it has coherent order such that 
there can be unity between the subjective order of 
mind and the objective order of events. Hence mind 
is not subjective and individual, but expresses an 
order that is social and even universal.—E. T. Mitchell 
(Beloit). 


3883. Bernstein, N., & Dementjeff, G. Ein 
**Zeitokular” zu der ‘‘Zeitlupe.”” Neuer Kinopro- 
jektor fiir die verlangsamte Projektion. (New pro- 
jector for slow motion.) Arbeitsphysiol., 1933, 6, 
376-379.—Description of a procedure which makes 
possible still further slowing of slow motion pictures. 
— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


3884. Brown, C. W., & Henry, F. M. A method 
for destroying internal cell masses. Science, 1934, 
79, 457-458.—The utilization of high-frequency 
electric currents for destroying cell masses inaccessible 
or difficult with other methods is described. The 
method permits an accurate control over the amount 
of destruction, making minute lesions possible with 
a minimum of mechanical injury.—P. Seckler (Rad- 
clifie). 

3885. Clark, B. A camera for simultaneous record 
of horizontal and vertical movements of both eyes. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1934, 46, 325—326.—D. E. Johann- 
sen (Skidmore). 


3886. Freeman, G. L. Introduction to physiolog- 
ical psychology. New York: Ronald Press, 1934. 
Pp. 579. $4.50.—‘Physiological psychology is the 
study of the relationship between integrated behavior 
and the bodily processes of the intact organism." Fol- 
lowing an introductory chapter, the book is divided 
into four parts with sub-chapters as follows: I. Basic 
neural mechanism in behavior. Origin and develop- 
ment of neural mechanism; structuro-functional 
relations in neural tissue; neuromuscular action; 
receptor, effector and adjustor mechanisms; making 
a total of seven chapters. II. Structuro-functional 
organization of neural mechanisms. Stratification 
of reaction patterns; spinal cord and nerves; sympa- 
thetic ganglia and nerves; medulla and cranial 
nerves; cerebellum; midbrain and thalamus; cerebral 
hemispheres; conduction systems; making a total of 
eight chapters. III. Integrative action of neural 
mechanisms, six chapters. IV. Neural mechanisms 
and variable behavior. Here are discussed motiva- 
tion, neuromuscular sets and postures, learning, 
decrement, fatigue, oscillation, intelligence, and 
temperament, in a total of six chapters. The book 
contains 184 illustrations as well as selected references. 
—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


3887. Gemelli, A., & Ponzo, M. La scuola di 
psicologia dell’ Universita di Torino ed alcune date 
della vita del suo fondatore. (The department of 
psychology of the University of Turin, with data on 
the life of its founder.) Scritti onore Kiesow, 1933, 
v-viii.— R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3888. Haas, E. Photoptométre pour la mesure du 
seuil lumineux brut et de l’acuité visuelle aux basses 


lumiéres. (A photoptometer for measuring the 
approximate light threshold and visual acuity for 
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3889-3900 


weak lights.) Rev. d’opt., 1932, 11, 306-312.—The 
apparatus was designed to use a sufficiently extensive 
band, with a uniform and regulated brilliance. The 
source is a Cotton lamp with a rectilinear vertical 
filament whose middle third, at uniform temperature, 
gives a very homogeneous real image, diaphragmed 
by a horizontal slit, then projected on a diffuser. By 
using a revolving disk it is possible to vary the 
brilliance at will, proportional to the length used of 
the image of the filament. It can be used to measure 
hemeralopia, acuity in general as a function of bril- 
liance, and as a test for the selection of pilots.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3889. Hendel, W. C. Status of mind in reality. 
J. Phil., 1934, 31, 225-275.—Mind is a distinctive 
reality not reducible to other types of order which 
comprise nature. But the point of view dominant 
today is that mind depends upon natural events and 
history. A reconciliation of these apparently con- 
flicting views would be to take cognizance both of 
the objective aspects of each type of order as the 
events occur in space and time and of the subjective 
aspects as the events impinge upon the percipient.— 
E. T. Mitchell (Beloit). 


3890. Hippius,R. Der 13. Kongress der Deutsch- 
en Gesellschaft fiir Psychologie. (The 13th congress 
of the German Society for Psychology.) Zsch. f. 
angew. Psychol., 1934, 46, 100-106.—The 13th con- 
gress of the German Society for Psychology met in 
Leipzig on October 15-19, 1933. It was dominated 
by the tendencies that had been created by the recent 
political changes in Germany. The author does not 
give a detailed report of the papers (such a report is 
to appear elsewhere) but merely summarizes the 
contributions under a few headings, such as racial, 
military, and applied psychology.— K. F. Muensinger 
(Colorado). 


3891. Huber, K. Erich Becher. Disch. Biog., 
1929, 32-40. Also in Psychol. Inst. Miinchen, 1933, 
4.—This is a detailed biographical sketch of the late 
chairman of the psychological department of the 
University of Munich, followed by a shorter review 
of his philosophical views and writings. Brief refer- 
ences are given to other commemorative literature 
and to complete lists of Becher’s publications.—W. 
Reitz (Chicago). 

3892. Lahy, J. M. Otto Lipmann. Trav. humain, 
1934, 2, 105-106.—A brief evaluation of the psy- 
chological work of the late Otto Lipmann, mentioning 
some of his contributions to legal psychology, sta- 
tistics, vocational selection and guidance, sex differ- 
ences, and intelligence measurements. Note is 
made of his editorship of the Zettschrift fiir angewandte 
Psychologie, which he had to relinquish for political 
reasons, and of his resignation from the steering 
committee of the International Association of Psy- 
chotechnics, which resignation was not accepted.— 
H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

3893. Langfeld, H. S. Howard Crosby Warren: 
1867-1934. Amer. J. Psychol., 1934, 46, 340-342.— 
A brief résumé of Warren's life and psychological 
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activities, and an appreciation.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 


3894. Lauer,A.R. Arejoinder. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1934, 46, 327-328.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3895. Makovetski, V. [An ap tus for the study 
of distributed attention.) Psikhotekh. i psikhofiziol. 
truda, 1931, 4, 372-373.—A new apparatus for the 
study of distributed attention, a modification of that 
of Piorkowski, has the following advantages: (1) dis- 
turbing sounds are eliminated; (2) the appearance of 
the signal and the possibility of response are syn- 
chronized; (3) a colored ampulla can be used to 
complicate the experience; (4) speed can be regulated 
within large limits; (5) the mechanism is simplified. 
The second apparatus presented by the author permits 
the recording of the beginning and end of conversation 
between experimenter and subject. Its advantages 
are: a small number of movable parts, easy regulation, 
and great sensitivity.— (Courtesy Année psychol.) 


3896. Metfessel, M. ere pee, nye | in bird 
singing. Science, 1934, 79, 412-413.—The advantages 
of strobophotography in notating bird singing, which 
overcomes the limitations of both the human ear and 
the conventional notation system, are set forth and 
several bird songs analyzed from such records, one 
of which is reproduced in the article—P. Seckler 
(Radcliffe). 


3897. Miiller-Freienfels, R. Die Hauptrichtungen 
der gegenwirtigen Psychologie. (The principal 
trends of current psychology.) Leipzig: Quelle & 
Meyer, 1933. Pp. 149. RM. 1.80.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 


3898. Pauli, R. Dem Begriinder der Eidetik. 
E. R. Jaensch zum 50. Geburtstag. (To the dis- 
coverer of eidetic images. In commemoration of 
E. R. Jaensch’s 50th birthday.) Minch. neueste 
Nachrichten, February 26, 1933. Also in Psychol. 
Inst. Miinchen, 1933, 4.—W. Reitz (Chicago). 


3899. Renshaw, S. Dr. Lauer’s ‘‘improvement”’ 
of the pursuitmeter. Amer. J. Psychol., 1934, 46, 
326-327.—A criticism of suggested changes in the 
pursuitmeter (Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 512-515). 
—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3900. Shuey, H. Recent trends in science and the 
development of modern typology. Psychol. Rev., 
1934, 41, 207-235.—Attention is called to recent 
changes in scientific methodology, away from abso- 
lutism and in the direction of a dynamic interpretation 
of phenomena, illustrated by Heisenberg’s principle 
of indeterminacy and the recognition of a fourth 
dimension, time, which lessen the significance of 
static measurements. It is argued that corresponding 
changes in methodology are demanded in psychology, 
in which the static measurement of isolated functions 
or of traits will be replaced by a method of typology 
which includes the time concept and conceives of 
personality as a “becoming” rather than a “‘being.”’ 
It is claimed that this will bring a rapprochement 
between biology, psychology, philosophy, and life 
problems.—A. G. Bills (Chicago). 
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3901. Ténnies, J. Beschreib eines Drehstuhls 
mit unterschwelliger Anlaufsbeschleunigung. (De- 
scription of a revolving chair with initial infraliminal 
acceleration.) J. f. Psychol. u. Neur., 1932, 44, 
468-474.—This apparatus, intended for precise 
research on rotary nystagmus, begins to move im- 
perceptibly due to ball bearings, an increase of the 
moment of inertia, a four-fold reduction between the 
motor and the chair, and an automatic drop in 
power when a certain speed is passed at the start.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3902. Van Essen, J., & De Leeuw, C. H. [Eds.] 
Nederlandsch tijdschrift voor psychologie. (Dutch 
journal of psychology.) Amsterdam: Academische 
Uitgeverij. Vol. 1, No. 1, 1933.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

[See also abstracts 3957, 4211. ] 
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3903. Barry, H., Jr., & Bousfield, W. A. Implica- 
tions of the flight of colors. Psychol. Rev., 1934, 41, 
300-305.—Conclusions based on a study of the 
authors, and on previous published data, are (1) that 
there is a typical order of appearance of the colors 
which may be modified by changes in intensity, etc., 
and is subject to minor individual interpolations; 
and (2) that the order can be explained in terms of a 
chemical theory of changes initiated in the retina by 
light. The facts fit a trireceptor theory best.—A. G. 
Bills (Chicago). 

3904. Bayer, L., & Pansdorf, J. Ein Beitrag zur 
Adaptationsfrage. Uber Sehsttrungen bei einadugiger 
Dunkeladaptation. (A contribution to the adaptation 
problem. Visual disturbances in monocular dark 
adaptation.) Zsch. f. Sinnesphysiol., 1932, 62, 250- 
254.—Using the monocular adaptation method of 
Ganter designed for Réntgen-ray examination, the 
author found the method to be accompanied by dis- 
turbances of vision so serious as to render it im- 
practical. These disturbances included a “rolling”’ 
of the image, difficulty of fixation, and divergent 
strabismus. This is to be expected on physiological 
grounds, a fact which first led the author to investigate 
the problem, for there is naturally a reciprocal action 
between the two eyes, since each eye is half of the 
functionally unitary organ of vision.—M. Murphy 
(Pennsylvania). 

3905. Bernstorff, H. v., & others. Der Geschmack. 
(Taste.) Leipzig: Verl. f. Kulturforsch., 1932. Pp. 
255. RM. 25.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


3906. Briickner, A. Neuere Forschungen tiber 
angeborene Farbensinnstérungen. (Recent experi- 
ments on congenital troubles of the chromatic sense.) 
Schweiz. med. Jahrb., 1932. (Extract, pp. 7.)—The 
data of Waaler (9000 persons) and those of Planta 
(2000 boys and 3000 girls) furnish indications on 
red-green blindness which are in agreement. A 
general frequency of 8.01% is found in the male sex 
and 0.44% in the female sex for the first, and of 
7.95% and 0.43% for the second. The distribution 
of these anomalies in males is from 0.88 to 1.60% 
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for the protanopes, 1.04% to 1.50% for the deuter- 
anopes, 1.05% to 0.45% for the protanormals, and 
3.90 for the deuteranormals. Hereditary transmis- 
sion appears to follow the rule of hemophilia, that is, 
transmission to the sons through the mothers.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


3907. Bujas, R. Ueber die Funktion des Cor- 
tischen Organs. (On the function of the organ of 
Corti.) Acta Inst. Psychol. Univ. Zagreb., 1933, 1, 
No. 4.—The author describes the anatomy of the 
inner ear and traces the course of its development. 
From the morphological point of view he comes to 
the conclusion that the hair cells must be stimulated 
through vibrations of the tectorial membrane.— E. H. 
Kemp (Clark). 


3908. Clark, W. E. L., & Penman, G. G. The 
projection of the retina in the lateral geniculate body. 
Proc. Roy. Soc. London, 114B, 291-313.——The authors 
study the localization of the retina in the lateral 
geniculate body by reference to the cellular atrophy 
which occurs after retinal lesions. Atrophy in the 
geniculate body is localized and sharply defined after 
small peripheral lesions. The termination of crossed 
and uncrossed optic fibers in different cell laminae is 
confirmed. The macular area of the geniculate body 
is represented only by a median sector limited to the 
caudal two-thirds of the nucleus. It involves all the 
cell laminae. Fibers from the nasal half of the 
macula are completely decussated in the chiasma, 
while those from the temporal half remain uncrossed. 
The whole width of the cell laminae in the rostral 
third of the nucleus is concerned with peripheral 
vision. It appears that peripheral areas farther away 
from the disk are probably represented in the more 
interior levels of the geniculate body.—F. C. Bartlett 
(Cambridge, England). 

3909. Clausen, W. Ueber die Bedeutung der 
Fusion fiir die Entstehung des Begleitschielens 
nebst Bemerkungen zur Behandlung des Schielens. 
(On the importance of fusion in the formation of 
strabismus, with remarks on the treatment of strabis- 
mus.) Arch. f. Augenhk., 1932, 105, 187-207.—After 
determining the fusion capacity of 100 normal pupils 
of normal families and of 60 normal relatives of 
squint-eyed children, who frequently presented 
heterophoria (particularly esophoria), no significant 
difference was obtained between the two frequency 
curves. The author concludes that strabismus 
probably does not arise so much from a deficiency or 
absence of power of fusion as from anomalies in 
refraction or in the anatomical relations of the orbit. 
Fusion is only secondarily defective or impossible.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3910. Cobb, P. W. Some comments on the Ives 
theory of flicker. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1934, 24, 91-98. 
—The Ives theory of flicker is developed mathe- 
matically and its disagreements with empirical data 
are indicated. The hypothesis of diffusion is shown 
to be unsatisfactory also. It is concluded that the 
only known relation between stimulus intensity and 
critical frequency is purely empirical. The use of a 
simple sinusoidal stimulus with a variation in in- 
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tensity such that the average intensity is constant 
for all speeds above the critical frequency is suggested 
as the best approach to an investigation of the 
physiological aspects of the relationship.—M. R. 
Stoll (Johns Hopkins). 

3911. Cobb, P. W. The dependence of flicker on 
the dark-light ratio of the stimulus cycle. J. Opt. 
Soc. Amer., 1934, 24, 107-113.—Using a simple 
sinusoidal stimulus and varying the intensity of the 
light so that a constant average intensity was main- 
tained for all patterns of stimulus, the author in- 
vestigated the effect of varying the ratio of the light 
phase to the dark phase through a range from 1-5 to 
59-60, when the average field brightness was the 
same as the background brightness (25-25 millilam- 
berts), when the same field was seen against a dark 
ground (25-0), and when a less bright field was 
observed against a ground of the original brightness 
(5-25). Data for 3 observers are reported. For all, 
critical frequencies decreased for the different condi- 
tions in the order: 25-25, 25-0, 5-25, except for the 


59-60 ratio for the most reliable observer, whose 
25-0 and 5-25 curves showed a reversed relation at 
that point. Though for one observer the critical 
frequencies plotted against the log of the relative 
amplitude of the first periodic component of the 


Fourier equation showed a straight-line relationship, 
the curves were bent in the other two cases. This 
curvature cannot be explained by the hypothesis 
that additional periodic terms contribute to the 
flicker effect. The physiology of flicker is not further 
explained.—M. R. Stoll (Johns Hopkins). 

3912. Colenbrander, M. C. Uber subjektive Far- 
benerscheinungen. (On subjective color phe- 
nomena.) Acta Ophth., 1933, 11, 437-460.—The 
reason for the appearance of subjective colors is the 
difference between the lengths of time that the colors 
require for their appearance and disappearance. 
Che colors of Benham’s disk are dependent upon the 


three following conditions: (1) dependent upon 
speed, the entire disk becomes colored; (2) dependent 
upon rhythm, the bands which are not fixed on the 
border become a different color; (3) dependent upon 


the position of the bands, the border between the 
bands, with the intermediate space, and their nearest 
surroundings will become colored.—R. J. Betiel, Jr. 
(Clark). 

3913. Farber, M. Ueber das Schwanken der 
Sehschiarfe im Beginne der Bildung der Altersstars. 
(Oscillations in visual acuity at the beginning of the 
formation of a senile cataract.) Diiren-Rhid.: Dan- 
ielewski, 1932. Pp. 28.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3914. Fernberger, S. W. New phenomena of 
apparent visual movement. Amer. J. Psychol., 1934, 
46, 309-314.—In this experiment a modified form of 
the Dodge tachistoscope was used. The apparatus 
was so arranged that two illuminated stimulus cards 
would appear successively in the same field. The 
interval of exposure was 124 sigma. The stimulus 
cards consisted of black bars or lines, and red lines, 
which ‘“‘moved” from side to side. “It was found 
that if the physical conditions favored apparently 
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parallel movement of the two figures, this type of 
movement was always reported. If the physical 
conditions favored one figure remaining stationary 
and the other figure crossing it, this type of movement 
was almost always reported. Apparent movement of 
this latter type almost always proceeded through a 
plane either in front of or in back of the stationary 
figure. The greater the differentiation between the 
two figures, the more frequently is this second type 
of apparent movement reported. These findings 
give strong confirmation of the ‘constancy hypothesis’ 
of Gestalitheorie in respect to the relation between 
physical and phenomenal pattern.”"—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

3915. Ferree, C. E., & Rand, G. Perception of 
depth in the after-image. Amer. J. Psychol., 1934, 
46, 329-332.—If the circumstances under which after- 
images are viewed are properly arranged to produce 
normal muscular activity in the eyes, they are ob- 
tained in three dimensions. It is suggested that 
binocular fusion is the result not merely of the 
stimulation of corresponding retinal points, but of 
several factors, and that there is a considerable inter- 
action between them.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

3916. Franceschetti, A. Zur Sensibilitét der 
Hornhaut. (On the sensitivity of the cornea.) Dtsch. 
ophth. Gesellsch., XLIX Zusammenkunft (Leipzig, 
1932), 242-248.—Von Frey asserted that there were 
only pain endings in the cornea, and none of cutaneous 
sensitivity. Marx supported Von Frey after examin- 
ing recovery of corneal sensitivity following anesthesia. 
This recovery follows a regular curve expressed by 
an exponential formula. Franceschetti shows that 
following anesthesia with 1% of butane there is a 
point of inflection, which indicates that there are 
probably two categories of receptors. The absence 
of this inflection in Marx’s curve does not oppose this 
duality, if the two types of endings obey the same 
law of recovery.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3917. Galli, A. Determinazione della soglia dif- 
ferenziale di chiarore e di quella di illuminazione 
nella variazione dello stimolo continua e improvvisa. 
(Determination of the differential threshold of bright- 
ness and of illumination stimuli with gradual and 
discontinucus variations of the stimulus.) Arch. di 
fisiol., 1931, 29, 453-475.—( Biol. Abst. VIII: 10921), 

3918. Gault, R. H. An interpretation of vibro- 
tactile phenomena. J. Acous. Soc. Amer., 1934, 5, 
252-254.—The author believes that the line of 
division between the auditory and vibratory senses 
is not sharp. The function of hearing may be taken 
over by the vibration sense.—P. E. Huston (Worces- 
ter State Hospital). 

3919. Goldhamer, H. The influence of area, 
position, and brightness in the visual ——— of a 
reversible co tion. Amer. J. Psychol., 1934, 
46, 189-206.—The problem of the present study was 
to determine the extent to which the area of the sectors 
in a reversible configuration will determine what is 
seen as figure, and how these results are influenced by 
varying the position of the sectors within the circle, 
and by varying the brightness. The figure was 
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presented in a modified form of the Dodge tachisto- 
scope. The stimuli were circles, with six sectors; the 
smaller sector varied from 10° to 60° (angle sub- 
tended at the center). The circles were presented in 
three different positions. In one series the small 
sectors were left white, the large made black, and in 
another the reverse was the case. The exposure time 
was 1 sec. The results show: ‘‘(1) that figures with 
small areas are on the whole dominant over figures 
with larger areas, dominance decreasing as difference 
in area decreases; (2) that perpendicularity of a figure 
markedly increases the likelihood that that figure will 
be perceived, but (3) that this factor can make a 
figure dominant only when the influence of area has 
been minimized: (4) that in an achromatic form the 
introduction of a brightness difference adds to the 
dominance of the figure that is least bright, but 
(5) that the factor of least brightness can render a 
figure dominant only when the influence of area has 
been minimized.’’"—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3920. Goodfellow, L. D. An empirical comparison 
of audition, vision, and touch in the discrimination 
of short intervals of time. Amer. J. Psychol., 1934, 
46, 243—258.—The auditory stimuli in this experiment 
were clicks of a telephone receiver unit; visual stimuli 
were brief flashes from a neon tube seen through tissue 
paper; tactual stimuli were from a teletactor unit. 
The standard interval in every case was 1 sec.; the 
comparison varied from 1 to 1.3 sec. Three psycho- 
physical methods were used: right and wrong cases, 
just noticeable differences, and reproduction. All 
three methods of experimentation agreed in showing 
audition to have the lowest differential threshold, and 
vision the highest. Correlations (rank-difference 
method) between the results obtained in each mo- 
dality by the different methods show that for audition 
all three methods are valid, but for vision this is not 
true. Average changes in differential sensitivity after 
a month’s time indicate the method of just noticeable 
differences to be the best. The results indicate that 
the average differential threshold for vision is 65% 
higher, and for touch 34% higher than for audition.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3921. Hahn, H. Ejinige fiir den Geschmacksinn 
neue Gesetzmidssigkeiten. (Some new general laws 
for the gustatory sense.) Klin. Woch., 1932, 11, 
1504-1508.—Using precise methods, the author has 
obtained new data on taste. Increasing temperature 
has no effect on the acid threshold, causes a continu- 
ous increase for salt, and a decrease (to 37°, then a 
slight increase) of the sugar threshold. Adaptation 
distinctly raises the threshold for salt, also for sugar, 
but is not shown for acid. Different substances which 
savor of sugar or acid combine their effects. The 
hydrates of carbon sugars are found to lower the 
threshold of acidity. The action of acid is not related 
to H ions, for mingling a salt of acetate of soda with 
acetic acid does not change the liminal concentration 
of the latter.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


3922. Hartshorne, C. The philo sophy and psy- 
chology of sensation. Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 
1934. Pp. 288. $3.00.—Writing from a panpsychic 
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standpoint, the author attacks the view that sensation 
qualities are inexplicable, and presents the theory that 
these qualities form an affective continuum of “es- 
thetically meaningful, socially expressive, organically 
adaptive and evolving experience functions.” The 
five fundamental conceptions of the theory are as 
follows: mathematical continuity, esthetic meaning 
or affective tone, social character, biological adaptive- 
ness, and evolution from a common origin. ‘ 
sensory qualities from widely different modes may be 
seen as values of variables common to all modes, 
and to all experience actual or possible. These 
variables we have conceived as those of intensity, 
activity-passivity, joy-sorrow, duration, and spatial 
extension; and we have sought to deduce these from 
the concept of social feeling, feeling of feeling, as 
such.” —W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


3923. Hsiao, H. H. Determinants in the forma- 
tion of perceptual units. Monog. Psychol. & Educ., 
Nat. Central Univ. (Chinese), 1934, 1, No. 1. Pp. 
104.—An analysis and experimental study of some of 
the spatial and temporal determinants in the forma- 
tion of perceptual units.—C.-F. Wu (Nat. Res. Inst. 
Psychol., Shanghai). 


3924. Hulin, W. S., & Katz, D. Eye-movements 
and the phi-phenomenon. Amer. J. Psychol., 1934, 
46, 332-334.—Photographic records of eye-move- 
ments under instruction to follow the flashing of two 
successive lights, in the one case, and to observe the 
phi-phenomenon in the other, indicate that the eyes 
do not move so frequently during the perception of 
movement.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

3925. Hunt, W. A. The reality of bright and dull 
pressure. Amer. J. Psychol., 1934, 46, 334-336.— 
Using a questionnaire technique, Hunt indicates that 
Nafe’s classification of P and U as bright and dull 
pressures ‘‘strikes a responsive chord in naive expe- 
rience.’’—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

3926. Klingelhage, H. Mit welcher Sicherheit 
wird ein den Tastwerkzeugen dargebotener Raum- 
punkt haptisch wieder aufgezeigt? (How accurately 
can a point perceived tactually be located again in 
space?) Zsch. f. Sinnesphysiol., 1933, 64, 192-228.— 
The subject standing erect touched a point in space 
with the tips of three fingers, allowed his arm to drop, 
and then attempted to locate the point in space by 
putting his fingers in the same position. Three groups 
of experiments were made: (1) locating the point 
with the same hand that touched it and holding the 
hand in the same position, (2) locating the point with 
the same hand but turning the hand inward or out- 
ward at the wrist, (3) locating the point with the other 
hand. Errors occurred in all three coordinates of 
space, with the greatest error in the vertical direction. 
When the hand was turned or the other hand used the 
localization was less accurate. Generally in all 
experiments the point was located too far to the side 
and too far forward. In the vertical direction points 
below the level of the shoulder were located too high; 
above the shoulder, too low. The right hand proved 
to be superior to the left. Locating with the left 
hand a point experienced with the right is more 
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accurate than locating with the right hand a point 
experienced with the left.—M. Murphy (Pennsyl- 
vania). 

3927. Koch, H. Die Sch ormen der 
Basilarmembran. (The forms of oscillation of the 
basilar membrane.) Ber. a. d. ges. Physiol., 1931, 61, 
3-4.—The author shows the probability of formation 
of sound images on the basilar membrane, but under 
a form such that the concept leads to selective effects 
which approximate those implied by the resonance 
theory, with agreement on the idea of tonal excitation 
localized at a point on the membrane, an idea which 
has been confirmed by the work of Von Békésy and 
of Kucharski.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


3928. Kravkov, S. Ueber die Beeinflussung der 
Unterschiedsempfindlichkeit des Auges durch Neben- 
reize. (On the effect of accessory excitations on 
differential sensitivity.) Graefes Arch. f. Ophth., 
1932, 128, 105-111.—The author has studied the 
effect of a monocular light E on the differential 
sensitivity A J/J of the other eye. If E diffuses an 
excitation Z which is added to J, A J will be increased, 
and Weber's law: A J/IJ = A I'/I + Z will give Z. 
With J = 1260 lux, the light E = 63,000 lux on the 
other eye lowered the sensitivity in 3 subjects. 
Z reaches only 0.02 at 0.07% of E. With several 
values of E, an increasing linear function of E is 
obtained for Z, the coefficient varying from simple 
to triple according to the subject. The decrease of 
Z from the cessation of E was also determined, and 
was found to be an exponential.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.) 

3929. Kreiker, A. Bemerkungen zur interna- 
tionalen Standardisierung der Sehschirfeuntersuch- 
ung. (Remarks on the international standardization 
of experiments on visual acuity.) Graefes Arch. f. 
Ophth., 1932, 128, 89~-104.—The majority of acuity 
tests are good, but their data are not comparable. 
Great practical value would result from selection of a 
standard test, particularly Landolt’s ring or Snellen’s 
figure, whose characteristics the author analyzes. 
He suggests Landolt's ring; the other tests could be 
used after their equivalence with the standard test 
had been established. The question of the progression 
of the table of acuity values between 10’ and 30” is 
discussed. The author proposes a progression sym- 
metrical with that of the reciprocal values and in- 
cluding at least 11 terms between 1 and 10’.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3930. Luckiesh, M., & Moss, F. K. Area and 
brightness of stimulus related to the pupillary light 
reflex. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1934, 24, 130—-134.—Pupil 
sizes of eight observers were measured with a modified 
Broca pupillometer when the stimulus field was varied 
in area and brightness so that a constant intensity of 
10 foot-candles was produced on a vertical plane at 
the eyes. For all observers, pupil size was a minimum 
when the area of the test field viewed at 2 meters was 
0.29 square meter and its brightness 0.46 lambert. 
It appears that for the smaller stimulus areas the 
reductions in area are more effective in altering pupil 
size than the increases in brightness, while the reverse 
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is true for larger fields. The conclusion is also indi- 
cated that the area of maximum density of pupillo- 
motor reactors is either located within the macula or 
has limits very near those of the macula.—M. R. 
Stoll (Johns Hopkins). 


3931. Martin, L. C., Warburton, F. L., & Morgan, 
W. J. Determination of the sensitiveness of the eye 
to differences in the saturation of colours. London: 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1933. Pp. 42. 1/-.—This 
is Special Report No. 188, published by the Medical 
Research Council under the auspices of their com- 
mittee on the physiology of vision. It is an experi- 
mental investigation of how the quantity known as 
the “purity limen” varies under specified conditions 
with hue-wave-length and purity of the stimulus. 
New apparatus is described, experimental results are 
given and discussed in full, and the bearing of the 
results on theories of color vision are briefly con- 
sidered.—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 


3932. Matthey, G. Eine ‘‘Standardkurve” der 
Dunkeladaptation fiir klinische Untersuchungen. 
(A standard curve of dark adaptation for clinical 
research.) Graefes Arch. f. Ophth., 1932, 129, 275-298. 
—Following injection of atropin and cocaine in both 
eyes, then 30 minutes dark adaptation and 10 minutes 
adaptation to a light of 3000 lux, the monocular 
threshold was determined during 3 minutes of dark 
adaptation. A standard curve obtained for 54 normal 
subjects can be used to determine whether or not an 
individual curve is normal at each point. Four 
types of eyes can be distinguished from these curves: 
(1) the thresholds constantly rise, (2) the thresholds 
first rise, then drop rapidly, (3) the reverse of (2) and 
(4); the thresholds remain relatively low.— (Courtesy 
Année psychol.) 


3933. Merry, R. V. The education of visually 
handicapped children. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1933. Pp. 243. $2.50.—This volume contains 
thirteen chapters dealing with problems of the visually 
handicapped child. Early chapters outline the 
development of educational facilities for handicapped 
children of this type during the pre-school, kinder- 
garten and elementary school years. There is a 
physiological description of the eye, with an exposition 
of the chief causes and conditions found in various 
types of blindness. A historical survey of educational 
movements for the blind in the United States and 
abroad is given. This is followed by a discussion of 
the development of modern objectives in the educa- 
tion of the blind, including formal school subjects, 
project methods, socialized recitation, social and per- 
sonality unfoldment, and vocational objectives. The 
need of earlier educational contacts with children of 
the pre-school age is stressed, together with present- 
day methods in day-school classes and in residential 
schools. The rapid growth of sight-saving classes in 
the public schools presents new problems for the 
school administrator, concerning health, methods, 
teacher-training, provision for special classes, and 
recognition of variations in intelligence, according to 
degree of visual or mental handicap. The psychology 
of blindness is discussed, and educational achieve- 
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ments of typical groups of blind children. New 
material on personality problems of the blind appears, 
together with a description of various types of “*blind- 
isms’’ or mannerisms, prevalence of speech defects, 
and incidence of sex problems. The need for more 
effective educational and vocational guidance among 
visually handicapped children is stressed, as well as 
the need for more extensive research regarding prob- 
lems of the blind.—S. Stinchfield- Hawk (Southern 
California). 

3934. Metfessel, M., & Joel, W. Uber die phy- 
sikalische Grundlage der Tonhthe einfacher Klinge. 
(Concerning the physical basis of the pitch of a 
simple clang.) Zsch. f. Sinnesphysiol., 1933, 64, 
92-96.—The pitch of a simple clang remains constant 
when the fundamental is filtered out, and even when 
the first two overtones are taken out. To investigate 
this fact a large number of photographs of clangs 
were taken. The Bell Telephone Laboratories in 
New York cooperated by furnishing apparatus. The 
photographs show that in each case the numbers of 
vibrations per second of the normal clang and the 
filtered clang are identical. The distances between 
peaks, measured along the time axis, are identical, 
but the unity of the wave and the width of the oscilla- 
tion have been changed. Most characteristically the 
filtering of the overtones produces a kind of leveling 
of the wave. The number of waves in the case of a 
simple clang remains a constant. It appears that the 
pitch of a simple clang is determined by the whole 
wave in its periodic oscillation. Three photographs 
of tones and a table from Scripture are reproduced 
in the text.—M. G. Preston (Pennsylvania). 


3935. Michael, S. Ueber die Beziehungen des 
Geschmacks zur chemischen Konstitution. (The 
relationships of taste to chemical constitution.) 
Biochem. Zsch., 1932, 255, 351-377.—( Biol. Abst, 
VIII: 10926). 


3936. Miiller, G. E. Kleine Beitriige zur Psycho- 
PI hysik der Farbenempfindungen. Der Einfluss der 

ewegungen der retinalen Flussigkeit auf die Nach- 
bilder. (Short contributions to the psychophysics of 
color sensations. The influence of the movements of 
retinal flow activity upon the after-images.) Zsch. 
f. Sinnesphysiol., 1933, 64, 1-78.—This investigation 
examines the question how the behavior of after- 
images is affected by the laws of retinal flow activity 
(retinalen Flussigkeit) when the head or eyes are 
moved. Ifa central after-image is generated followed 
by an eye-movement, the degree of retinal fluidity, 
which is made subject to stimulation by the effect of 
light and which constitutes the basis of after-images, 
lags behind the movement of the retinal point upon 
which it originally depended. This occurs as a conse- 
quence of the inertia of the retinal flow activity, and 
the lag is greatest when the retinal movement is 
quickest. In the case of very rapid eye movements 
no perceptible movement of the after-image is 
noticeable.—M. G. Preston (Pennsylvania). 


3937. Needham, J. G. Prior entry within a single 


sense department. J. Exper. Psychol., 1934, 17, 
400-411.—“‘When a discrete stimulus is presented 
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during a series of stimuli of the same sense modality, 
and is reported by reference to the series, a ‘set’ 
toward the discrete stimulus causes the discrete 
stimulus to be reported as being perceived prior to 
the moment of its actual occurrence. This displace- 
ment is considered to be a case of prior entry within 
a single sense department.’"— H. W. Karn (Clark). 


3938. Ogasawara, J. Ueber die Sehgrissenkon- 
stanz. (On the constancy of visual size.) Jap. J. 
Psychol., 1933, 8, 549-577.—From experimental 
sources it is evident that the constancy of visual 
size is affected by changes of conditions determining 
depth perception. Thus the grade of constancy 
decreases more in monocular than in binocular vision, 
and more so in a restricted visual field than in a 
normal one. Under a condition in which the above 
two are combined, the constancy is lost and comes 
gradually near the geometric optic status. It dis- 
appears entirely when the experiments are conducted 
with light points in absolute darkness, and at the 
same time depth perception comes also to be im- 
possible. It can, therefore, safely be said that the 
constancy of visual size is decidedly determined by 
depth perception, or we can rather say that a certain 

“‘size’”’ as we see it is established only when an object 
having a certain visual angle is localized at a certain 
spot in space. So it is nothing but a grasp of total 
“‘thingness,’’ not depending upon a mere reception of 
partial stimuli.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

3939. Paviot, J.. & Jarricot, H. A propos des 
viscéralgies: les dermalgies réflexes. (Concerning 
visceralgias: the reflex dermatalgias.) J. de med. de 
Lyon, 1932, 13, No. 303.—Visceral inflammation is 
most often revealed by spontaneous pains and by 
hyperalgesic cutaneous zones which do not always 
coincide with the apparent seat of the spontaneous 
pains. The reflex cutaneous hyperesthesia obtained 
by rolling the superficial layers of tegument between 
the thumb and index finger is found in numerous 
painful conditions, such as arthralgias, neuritis, and 
arthritis. In cellulitis pains analogous to those of the 
“reflex dermatalgias” are found, and the analogy 
suggests a similarity of mechanism.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.) 

3940. Piéron, H. Les bases sensorielles de la 
connaissance. (The sensory bases of knowledge.) 
Année psychol., 1932, 33, 1-14.—Sensory data provide 
the fundamental basis on which human knowledge is 
built. Numerous experiments have yielded informa- 
tion as to the nature of sensory processes, the limits 
of sense-organ function, the limits of discriminative 
ability, and the existence and course of internal 
timing mechanisms. From this information we may 
be able to understand how the individual's view of 
the external world arises.—E. F. Kemp (Clark). 

3941. Renquist, Y. Ueber das Messen (die 
or uantitativen Verfahren) in der Sinnesphysiologie. 

e topologische und die metrische Bestimmung der 
Sinnesinhalte. (On measurement—the quantitative 
methods—in sensory physiology. Topological and 
metrical determination of sensory content.) Skand. 
Arch. f. Physiol., 1932, 63, 295-305.—The stimulus 
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of a sensation of tension is defined topologically as 
cutaneous pressure in the case of easy movements, 
and as the force used by the muscle in the case of 
dificult movements. Weber's law implies a metrical 
definition, magnitude being restored to its true value, 
with choice of scale such that two differences of 
magnitude are equal. Instead of measuring by 
physical magnitudes of sensation, a ranking is made, 
assuring correspondence with physical magnitudes 
conveniently chosen. Thus sensations of tension can 
be ranked, placing them in relation to values of 
muscular tension. The metric definition is not 
satisfactory in sensory material because of chance 
elements.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


3942. Sewall, H. Induced ocular luminescence as 
a probable source of entoptic vision. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1934, 108, 409-415.—‘‘Two different ent- 
optic phenomena, apparently hitherto undescribed, 
have been detailed. Both are features of the retinal 
circulation and their visualization is attributed to 
luminescence of the ocular media, notably the crystal- 
line lens.’"—C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 


3943. Skramlik, E. v. Uber die Beeinflussun 
unserer Tastwahrnehmungen durch Richtung | 
Schnelligkeit der Tastbewegung. (Concerning the 
effect of the direction and speed of tactual movements 
upon our perceptions of touch.) Zsch. f. Sinnes- 
physiol., 1933, 64, 97-114.—Tactual perceptions do 
not occur through a change in the accustomed position 
of the bodily touch surfaces, or by the displacement 
of the limbs, or by means of innervation impulses 
alone, but are conditioned upon the speed and direc- 
tion of the touch movements in tactual sensation. 
Objects in the external world vary in perception (when 
vision is excluded) according to the direction in which 
the tactual surfaces are moved against them. The 
speed of such movements plays a particularly im- 
portant part in the case of judgments of the length of 
extensions by contact alone.—M. G. Preston (Penn- 
sylvania). 


3944. Stone, L. J., & Dallenbach, K. M. Adapta- 
tion to the pain of radiant heat. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1934, 46, 229-242.—The present study was under- 
taken to throw light upon the Von Frey-Goldscheider 
controversy with respect to the adaptation of pain. 
Radiant heat was used as the stimulus, in order to 
determine whether there are necessarily pressure con- 
comitants of pain. The heat was produced by a coil 
of 20-gauge resistance wire, 2.5 cm. from the lower 
end of a pyrex glass tube. A 2 mm. opening in the 
bottom of the tube permitted the heat to affect the 
dorsal surface of the forearm, which was the experi- 
mental area. The apparatus was raised and lowered 
mechanically. The introspective reports indicate 
that the first experience is one of warmth, which then 
passes through intensive gradations of warmth to 
heat, then to weak pain, which increases in intensity 
to a certain point where it remains constant, followed 
by a decrease and disappearance. The warmth 
remains after the heat disappears. Pain did not 
appear quickly (5 to 212 seconds were required). 
In only 8 out of 125 experiments was a pressury 
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experience reported. The authors conclude that the 
accompanying sensations of pain are a function of 
the stimulus used. They feel that Goldscheider’s 
summation theory is untenable, and that pain is a 
separate modality of experience.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

3945. Stutterheim, N. A. The dive ce of the 
primary position of the eyes. Brit. J. Ophth., 1934, 
18, 256-260.—“The degree of primary divergence 
(divergence of the primary position) is measured by 
the indirect method of testing the range of negative 
convergence. The displacement from the primary 
position for bi-foveal vision, e.g., reading, can now 
be found by adding the angle of primary divergence 
to the angle of convergence. The force required for 
overcoming the elastic pull of the primary position 
can now be calculated for every bi-foveal visual move- 
ment. The primary divergence by its elastic pull 
during bi-foveal single vision causes a uniform tense- 
ness as a basis for the delicate accuracy of human 
binocular movement. A difference in average amount 
of primary divergence is established between Bantu 
and European. The primary divergence enlarges the 
range of comfortable binocular movement, e.g., in 
reading.” —R. J. Beitel, Jr. (Clark). 

3946. Takamine, H. On the development of visual 
perception and its relation to Japanese syllabaries 
(kata-kana and hira-kana). Oyo Shinri Kenkyu 
(Jap. J. Appl. Psychol.), 1933, 2, 215-228.—The 
development of the ability of visual perception and 
henceforth the preferable type of the Japanese sy!l- 
labaries were studied by the author, upon 351 pupils 
of a certain girls’ higher school in Tokyo. The author 
used for this purpose Whipple’s portable tachistoscope, 
the time accuracy of which was previously examined 
and corrected through an oscillograph. The time of 
exposure was 4, 8, 16 and 32¢ in each four serial tests, 
which consisted of four kinds of stimulation: digits, 
kata-kanas, hira-kanas and Roman letters (all being 
nonsense syllables). It was found that the ability of 
visual perception increases with the ages of the 
subjects: at the 12th and 13th years, they get a score 
of 38, while at the 14th year, it ascends as high as 50; 
for two years thereafter it remains almost the same, 
and at the 17th year, it shows again a slight develop- 
ment, until it reaches 57. With regard to quick and 
correct reading, the digits come first, then follow the 
Roman letters and kata-kana, hira-kana being the 
last. Upon index-comparison, if kata-kana reading 
is 100, the ratio of correct reading of hira-kanas are 
respectively 56.4, 61.2 and 64.3 according to the girls’ 
ages, 12, 13 and 14; and even by older girls, who are 
now well trained in hira-kana reading, the indices are 
77.2, 76.9 and 75.5 in the order of ages from 15 to 17 
years. 4 are too short for recognizing five letters, 
written in Gothic printing style (12-point); half the 
subjects can read only two stimuli, and one third 
nothing. But 32 ¢ are enough for the larger part of 
them to read three stimuli, and even four or five 
kata-kanas and digits can be read correctly.— H. 
Takamine. 

3947. Vera, A.C. Fatica muscolare e campo visivo 
per icolori. (Muscular fatigue and the visual field 
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for colors.) Arch. di fisiol., 1932, 31, 261-265.—The 
author determined on himself the magnitude of the 
field of color perception in four meridians with a 
Forster perimeter, before and after fatiguing exercise. 
He found an average reduction of 5.8% with white, 
7.1% with green, 14.8% with red, 21% with blue, and 
33% with yellow. He discusses the question of the 
origin of such a great difference in the effect on various 
colors. However, the results are insufficient and 
require further research.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3948. Wolters, A. W. P. The evidence of our 
senses. London: Methuen, 1933. Pp. 87. 2/6.— 
After an introduction showing that perception is an 
active, selective process, very much determined by 
concrete interests, the following topics are discussed: 
selection and organization; the influence of experience; 
the eye-witness; and scientific observation. The book 
adds suggestions for the further study of sensory and 
perceptual processes, and concludes with a brief 
selected bibliography. The discussion is written 
throughout in untechnical language, the argument 
contains much concrete illustration, and the book is 
directed both to the student approaching the study of 
perception and to the educated general reader.— 
F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 


3949. Woodburne, L. S. The effect of a constant 
visual . e upon the binocular discrimination of 
depth differences. Amer. J. Psychol., 1934, 46, 
273-286.—The problem of the present experiment was 
to determine the relative effect of changes in the 
visual angle of objects, binocularly seen, and in the 
perspective effect, in discriminating depth differences. 
The author used a pair of carefully controlled slits, 
illuminated from behind, which could be so adjusted 
as to counteract the effect of perspective, if desired. 
The results check very well with the calculated values 
of Andersen and Weymouth (average parallactic 
value 2.12” in present experiment, 2.08” for Andersen 
and Weymouth). It is therefore concluded ‘‘that 
normal changes in the visual angle of an object are 
not necessary clues in the binocular discrimination 
of depth-differences, although they are probably used 
as accessory cues when present.”’ It is also demon- 
strated that there is ‘“‘no necessary relationship 
between this type of discrimination and any fixed 
alignment or arrangement of the retinal elements’’ 
(as proved by the similarity of results obtained with 
the eyes in the primary position as compared to 
results obtained with the eyes in secondary positions). 
—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

3950. Wood-Jones, F., & Turner, J. B. A note 
on the sensory characters of the nipple and areola. 
Med. J. Australia, 1931, 18, 778-779.—( Biol. Abst. 
VIII: 10931). 

[See also abstracts 3883, 3885, 3888, 3901, 3956, 

3967, 3981, 3989, 3991, 4028, 4029, 4033, 4045, 

4051, 4053, 4252, 4303, 4335. ] 
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3951. Bellows, R. M., & Whisler, R. G. A con- 
sideration of interacting pattern theories of feeling 
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and emotion. Psychol. Rev., 1934, 41, 236-245.— 
“The psychological problem of emotion is extremely 
complex and ill-defined. Cason's interacting pattern 
theory of the affectivities, while it leads to a favorable 
cooperation between workers in different branches of 
physiology, has apparently been anticipated by a 
number of theories which are basically dualistic and 
interactionistic in nature. An adequate. psychological 
theory of emotion must include objectivity and it 
must also take into account all of the psychological 
factors involved in the phenomenon in question. 
Cason’s theory seems to neglect the environmental 
factors in its interacting patterns. His patterns 
include those of a physiological and mental nature 
only.”"—A. G, Bills (Chicago). 


3952. Brown, F. The nature of emotion and its 
relation to anti-social behavior. J. Abn. & Soc. 
Psychol., 1934, 28, 446-458.—The ‘psychopathic 
personality” is not to be attributed to an organic 
or functional defect. Psychopathic behavior or 
emotional maladjustment is strongly indicative of 
trial-and-error attempts to utilize the constantly 
accumulating energy generated in the presence of a 
stress situation for which the individual possesses no 
adequate outlet. Consequently, otherwise normal 
reactions become overcharged with energy and result 
in anti-social modes of response, or else less adequate 
responses are utilized to relieve the tension state. 
The fault lies in the type of behavior utilized rather 
than in any fundamental physio-organic disorder. 
Since all social behavior is learned there is great hope 
for the ultimate elimination and prevention of anti- 
social modes of conduct now designated as ‘‘emo- 
tional’ in nature.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

3953. Cason, H. Association in relation to feeling 
and gross bodily movement. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1934, 46, 207-228.—The present study was made in 
order to determine whether affective tone had a 
consistent effect upon gross bodily movement. 300 
stimulus words (including the Kent-Rosanoff series) 
were used; each S used 1, 2, or 3 pages of mimeo- 
graphed words (30 to a page), and marked each word 
as P, U, or I (indifferent). S was seated in a chair 
so arranged that a record was obtained of bodily 
movements. Later, in the same situation, the words 
were presented orally by E, and S responded by the 
first word called to mind by the stimulus word. The 
results show that less gross bodily movement occurs 
during and after responses to | stimulus-words than 
during and after responses to either U or P words. 
The responses to U words were slower than to P or I 
words. The order of rank for peculiarity of the 
responses to Kent-Rosanoff words was P-U-Il. When 
the word-association procedure was repeated, there 
was avoidance of repetitive responses in approxi- 
mately half the cases. The correlation between time 
of responses and amount of movement was approxi- 
mately zero.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3954. Dejean, R. L’émotion. (Emotion.) Paris 
Alcan, 1933. Pp. 261. 35 fr.—The author tries to 
learn what are the objective conditions of emotion— 
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i.e., not only the purely physiological conditions 
apart from the individual concerned, but all the 
conditions of the phenomenon which can be studied. 
There is a discussion of: (1) the form in which emotion 
is manifested; (2) the reason for emotion; (3) why 
emotion is manifested in a double form (mental 
confusion and motor deficiency); (4) the realization 
of these two forms.— Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3955. Dietz, P. A. Over onderbewuste voorkeur. 
(On unconscious preference.) Nederl. tijdsch. ». 
psychol., 1933, 1, 145-162.—About 500 subjects were 
asked to write down any number up to 99, any playing 
card, and any color that came to their minds. The 
result gives by no means a chance distribution, but 
shows definite preferences, such as 7, 23, red, and ace 
of hearts. The author tries to explain the outstanding 
preferences by assuming that they have higher 
symbolic values than other possible choices.— XK. F. 
Muensinger (Colorado). 

3956. Guilford, J. P. The affective value of color 
as a function of hue, tint, and chroma. /. Exper. 
Psychol., 1934, 17, 342-370.—40 colors, evaluated 
for hue, tint and chroma by the Munsell scheme, were 
judged repeatedly for affective value by 5 men and 
5 women subjects. With tint and chroma held 
constant, the functional relationship between affective 
value and hue appeared to be of a periodic type. 
Fourier analysis revealed two important harmonics 
(first and third) in this relationship, and two others 
of less importance (second and fourth). With hue 
held constant, linear relationships were found to hold 
between affective value and tint and chroma. Com- 
plete empirical formulas were set up, predicting 
affective value from the three attributes of color. 
Some theoretical consequences of the periodic rela- 
tionship between affective value and hue are dis- 
cussed.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 

3957. Kronfeld, A., Miiller, A., & Reiner, R. C. 
Untersuchungen mit dem Autotonographen. (Studies 
with the autotonograph.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. 
Psychiat., 1933, 145, 62-98.—The writers describe 
an apparatus (the autotonograph ) designed to furnish 
continuous records of blood pressure. The experi- 
ments aimed to discover the relationship between 
feelings and changes in blood pressure. The subjects 
were 60 adults (some healthy, others nervous) and 
about 90 children of various ages. Attempts were 
made to arouse feelings through visual or auditory 
sensations, stimulus words, explorations by the 
experimenter, or a combination of these methods. 
A close relationship is found between blood pressure 
and affectivity, and certain inferences regarding 
temperament and character may be drawn from the 
form, type and extent of the affective reactions. 
The method described may perhaps be useful typo- 
logically.—C. W. Fox (Rochester). 

3958. Prasad, K. A study of emotion in the light 
of Gestalt psychology. Phil. Quar., 1932, 260-269.— 
The author finds many analogies between the psy- 
chology of emotion and that of movement in the 
Gestalt concept of Wertheimer. They are processes 
without images, but capable of being associated with 
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images, of dynamic character, explicable in terms of 
irradiation of influx. Contrary to atomistic explana- 
tions relating emotion to specific instincts (the theory 
of McDougall is presented under this aspect), emo- 
tion is a dynamic quality of the entire organism, and 
cannot be assigned to the thalamus alone, as in 
Cannon's concept. It is an “expression of dynamic 
individuality.”—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


[See also abstracts 3973, 4034, 4044, 4112, 4129.) 
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3959. Billings, M.L. Problem-solving in different 
fields of endeavor. Amer. J. Psychol., 1934, 46, 
259-272.—The author concludes, after reviewing the 
relevant literature, that reasoning may be defined 
as “‘the solving of a practical or theoretical problem 
or difficulty by the use of or through the relating of 
past experiences, the end result of which is believed, 
no matter how fallacious or inconsistent it may seem 
to others. One accepts it as true because it is con- 
sistent with what one knows."’ The experimental 
procedure was carried out to test the assumption 
that problem-solving is a general function, and 
constant within a given individual. 146 S’s were 
taught ‘sufficient material to solve probiems in 8 
academic fields. The conclusions are as follows: 
there is a rather high correlation between ability to 
solve problems in one academic field and in another 
(.67); there is a lower correlation between informa- 
tion and ability to solve problems in that subject 
than between ability to solve problems in different 
subjects (.45); there is little relation between ability 
to solve problems and previous preparation, unless 
the material has been studied within a year; the men 
exceeded the women in problem-solving by 48.7%, 
although they were nearly on a par in intelligence 
(Army Alpha: women 128; men, 142 points); the 
correlations meet the criterion of the tetrad equation. 
It is suggested that problem-solving is the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of intelligence, if it is not the thing 
itself. —D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3960. Britt, S. H., & Bunch, M. E. Jost’s law and 
retroactive inhibition. Amer. J. Psychol., 1934, 46, 
299-308.—The problem of the present study was to 
determine whether the older or the younger maze 
habit (the two habits being of equal functional 
strength) would be more affected by the introduction 
of another maze problem before the retention test. 
The 120 S's (college students) were divided into 
two experimental and two control groups. Group I 
learned Maze I to complete mastery and relearned it 
after an interval of 48 days, and were given Maze I! 
immediately to learn. They were then tested on 
Maze I. (Group II did not have to learn Maze II, 
but rested for 20 min.) Group III learned Maze I 
to mastery, then learned Maze II to mastery, and 
immediately were tested on Maze I. (Group IV 
rested for 20 min. instead of learning Maze II.) The 
results showed that of two associations of equal 
strength but of unequal age, the younger is more 
susceptible to retroactive inhibition. Jost’s law 
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(that the older of two associations fades less rapidly) 
is substantiated.— D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3961. Chen, L. EK. Le and laws of learning. 
J. Educ. Res. (Chinese), 1933, Ser. No. 48, 13-37.— 
The author discusses the nature, an reviews the 
general principles and laws, of learning, citing material 
from Sandiford, Thorndike, Tolman, and others.— 
C.-F. Wu (Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., Shanghai). 


3962. D’Allonnes, G. R. Remarques sur l’intelli- 
gence. (Remarks concerning intelligence.) J. de 
psychol., 1934, 31, 27-87.—The intelligence of which 
the author writes is comparable with ‘‘the intelligence 
of a poem,” “the intelligence of a scene,” etc. The 
intelligence of these things is synonymous with their 
“effect” upon the observer. This effect and the 
laws which control it are the author’s chief concern 
in this essay. The laws of psychological associa- 
tionism fail, according to the author, in attempting 
to characterize these phenomena. He suggests nine 
laws of ‘‘schematization”’ involving the agglutination 
of “plastic elements’’ rather than the synthesis of 
“fixed elements” posited by associatiouism. He 
speaks of apperceptive effects, exaggerated or hyper- 
bolic schematization, fabulous schematization, un- 
justified schematization, and erroneous schematiza- 
tion.— N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

3963. Hilgard, E.R. The saving score as a meas- 
ure of retention. Amer. J. Psychol., 1934, 46, 337- 
339.—The author discusses the ambiguity arising 
when the savings method is used in memory work; 
this comes from the difference in apparent saving 
which occurs as a function of the method of calcula- 
tion used. Hilgard recommends that Ebbinghaus’s 
original method of calculation be always used, i.e., 
that the test trial be omitted from the calculations of 
both the learning and relearning series.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 

3964. Kubo, Y. An experimental study of ‘‘in- 
sight.”” Oyo Shinvi Kenkyu (Jap. J. Appl. Psychol.), 
1933, 2, 82-113.—11 experiments of maze-running 
and problem- solving kinds were selected. They were 
arranged from one which could be done by mere 
“trial and error’ procedure to one which could not 
be done without “‘insight.’’ 10 trained observers 
were used for individual experiments and 80 psy- 
chology students for the group experiments. The 
results were as follows: (1) “‘Insight’’ manifested in 
the animal behavior is found in human cases. But 
the processes of problem solving-in men are much 
more complex than those in animals. The human 
behavior is guided not only by insight in a narrow 
sense (the grasping of essential relations), but also 
by foresight as used by McDougall. (2) The process 
can be analyzed into: (a) perceptive apprehension of 
the given situations and problems; (b) examining and 
understanding of the given situations and problems; 
(c) grasping of the aims; (d) application of the past 
experience; (e) absence of irrelevant behavior (failures 
consist of ‘“‘good”’ errors); (f) discrimination of 
whether the behavior is essential or not, and suitable 
or not to the problem; (g) changing to better methods, 
that is, trials for success, not simple trial and error; 
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(h) application of general and special principles; 
(i) finding of the new point of view by analysis and 
synthesis, that is, grasping of ‘‘Gestalt’’; (j) estima- 
tion and prejudgment by imagination and thinking, 
that is, guiding foresight. (3) Success or failure, 
quickness or slowness, and exactness or not in solving 
depends on the observers’ intelligence and experience. 
Moreover, the attitude and character of the observer 
have great effect on the solution. Here we have to 
recognize the conative impulse in McDougall’s sense. 
— Y. Kubo (Hiroshima). 


3965. Lammermann, H. Die Konstanz und die 
Uebbarkeit von Denkleistungen. (The constancy and 
improvability of performances in thinking.) Zsch. f. 
angew. Psychol., 1934, 46, 3-87.—The purpose of this 
investigation was to study the constancy of the results 
of intelligence tests and the possibility of improving 
the performance by training. 53 school children, 
9-10 years old, were given similar batteries of intelli- 
gence tests on the same day for six successive weeks. 
The results show that the rank order obtained from 
the individual tests does not change much from one 
performance to another. Neither do the scores show 
a leveling effect due to practice. A combination of 
various test scores produces a ranking which is less 
variable than scores from individual tests. A control 
group of 54 children took the test series of the first 
and sixth weeks only. Comparing their performances 
with those of the experimental! group, it was found 
that the latter had improved considerably more than 
the former. The author concludes, therefore, that 
the aspects of intelligence tested by him are capable 
of improvement by practice.—K. F. Muensinger 
(Colorado). 

3966. Many4, J. B. El pensament i la imatge. 
(Thought and the image.) Criterion, 1933, 9, 298- 
326.—This is a discussion of several theories of the 
relationship between thought and the image.—J. W. 
Nagge (Chicago). 

3967. Obata, J., Morita, S., Hirose, K. H., & 
Matsumote, H. The effects of noise on human 
efficiency. J. Acous. Soc. Amer., 1934, 4, 255—261.— 
Juvenile and adult subjects worked at a cancellation 
and an addition test under conditions of silence, 
music, and noise. It was found that noise and music, 
in general, lowered the working speed and accuracy.— 
P. E. Huston (Worcester State Hospital). 

3968. O’Neill, H. E. Eidetic ability. Washington, 
D. C.: Cathol. Univ. of America, 1933. Pp. 80. 
$1.25.—A study of 23 eidetic cases. The results ob- 
tained are on the whole in line with those previously 
reported by other investigators in this field.— H. 
Kitiver (Chicago). 

3969. Perl, R. E. The effect of practice upon 


individual differences. Arch. of Psychol., 1934, 
No. 159. Pp. 54.—‘‘Making gates,’’ a symbol-digit 
test, a Turkish-English vocabulary test, and an 


arithmetic test were given to 99 children in the fourth 
grade of a New York City public school. 19 practice 
periods were given. Individual differences were 
found to increase with practice in all the tests when an 
increased standard deviation was used as the criterion 
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of an increase in individual differences. When the 
correlation of initial ability and gross gain was used 
as the indicator of the effect of practice on individual 
differences, the making-gates test showed a decrease 
in these differences, this correlation being negative, 
while the other three tests showed an increase. These 
results tend to confirm the hypothesis that in simple 
tasks individual differences decrease with practice, 
while in more complex tasks they increase. A bib- 
liography of 84 items and the tables are appended.— 
E. M. Achilles (Columbia). 


3970. Plata, J. Etude de la mémoire des positions 
de signes. (A study on memory for position of 
symbols.) Trav. humain, 1934, 2, 70-86.—The test 
involved numbers arranged in a pattern which the 
subject must reproduce after having observed them 
for a given length of time. The usual procedure is 
simply to score the number located correctly. De- 
tailed analysis of individual performance, including 
some introspection, indicates that two separate factors 
are involved, namely, memory for the numbers and 
memory for their location. To this extent the usual 
score is misleading. The writer suspects that many 
conventional tests have a similar equivocal aspect. 
He suggests using a test in which all the symbols are 
identical and the subjects are required merely to 
reproduce their location.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


3971. Purdy, D. M. The theory of forgetting. 
-imer. J. Psychol., 1934, 46, 339-340.—The author 
summarizes a psychopathic case reported by Stérring 
(Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1931, 81, 257) which cor- 
roborates other evidence (e.g., that of Jenkins and 
Dallenbach, Amer. J. Psychol., 1924, 35, 605) that 
forgetting is not so much a passive affair as the result 
of the active interference of new impressions.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 

3972. Schneider, —. Zur Frage der mee 
des Zeugenbeweises. (The evaluation of testimony. 
Krim. Monatsh., 1934, 8, 79-83.—A discussion of 
certain points regarding testimony in traffic-accident 
cases. It is important to secure, if possible, material 
evidence, which is more reliable than any witness. 
The procedures of experimental psychology are not 
very valuable for testing a witness’ trustworthiness. 
The opinions of unprejudiced technical experts are 
important, but not decisive without the witness’ 
testimony. There are divergent opinions as to 
methods for making the testimony of an unsatisfac- 
tory witness more precise. If he appears to be 
fantasying or falsifying, it is best to convince him 
of his error on the spot. Reconstruction of the situa- 
tion is especially recommended in accident cases. 
The most important point is to estimate how discrim- 
inating the witness is and whether he tries to confine 
himself to his actual observation. Children’s evidence 
in regard to automobile accidents is more trust- 
worthy than on other matters.—M. E. Morse (Catons- 
ville, Md.) 

3973. Silverman, A., & Cason, H. Incidental 
memory for pleasant, unpleasant, and indifferent 
words. Amer. J. Psychol., 1934, 46, 315-320.—The 
stimuli in the present study were 468 words which 
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had been used in a previous study, and which differed 
in the affective quality attaching to them. The words 
were divided into four different lists of 117 words 
each. Each of the 73 S's was given one of these lists 
and asked to grade each word as P, U, or I. S was 
then told to go over the list and change any rating 
he desired to. After a rest period of 5 min., S was 
asked to recall as many of the words as he could. 
After another 5 min. he was given a sheet containing 
all 468 words in alphabetical order, and he was 
required to underline all the words present on his 
original list. Results indicate that an average of 
21% P, 14.2% I, and 17.9% U words were recalled. 
and 71.2% P, 62.6% I, and 69.4% U words were 
recognized. It is concluded that the study sub- 
stantiates Cason’s previous conclusion that affective 
coloring has little effect upon memory; this conclusion 
is based upon the irregularity of individual results.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

3974. Teasdale, H. A quantitative study of eidetic 
imagery. Brit. J. Educ. Psychol., 1934, 4, 56-74.— 
The author discusses apparent disagreements in results 
of previous studies as due to differing criteria as to 
what constitutes eidetic imagery. This study indi- 
cates that if only the richest and most stable images 
are counted eidetic ability is most frequent at the 
youngest ages tested, but that if the ‘pass standard" 
is made a little lower then eidetic images are found 
to be most frequent from 11 to 12 years. The pro- 
portion of children who can be identified as eidetic 
depends upon the criterion adopted.— K. M. Cowdery 
(Stanford). 

3975. Weissfeld, M. Ueber die Gesetzmissigkeit 
des Vergessens; Ribots ‘‘Gesetz.” (On the con- 
formity of forgetting to a law—Ribot’s “‘law.”’) J. f. 
Psychol. u. Neur., 1932, 44, 392-402.—Ribot states 
that in paralysis, cerebral arteriosclerosis, and 
senility amnesia first affects the recent past only. 
This paradoxical law is founded on defective observa- 
tion. The appearance of good memory in the old 
for the distant past is due to the fact that we cannot 
check on remote recollections of facts unknown to 
us. Moreover, the word “memory” is equivocal. 
The difficulty with recent facts is not so much the 
recall as the fixation, the “receptivity,” which does 
not depend on time. This distinction is given as 
proof of Ribot’s theory.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

[See also abstracts 3895, 3953, 3994, 4021. ) 
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3976. Bancroft, W. D., & Richter, G. H. Studies 
in chronaxie. Colloid Symposium Monog., 1931, 9, 
215-228.—( Biol. Abst. VIII: 10932). 

3977. Bordi, P. Scissione e risintesi del fosfageno 
ecronassia. (Splitting and resynthesis of phosphagen 
and chronaxy.) Ateneo Parmense, 1932, 6, 755-773. 
—( Biol. Abst. VIII: 10966). 

3978. Duncan, D. The importance of diameter as 
a factor in myelination. Science, 1934, 79, 363.—From 
an examination of the diameters of fibers in the dorsal 
and ventral roots of the cow, cat and rat, the author 
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puts forth the principle that there exists a critical 
diameter, tentatively set at 1.5 uw including the 
myelin sheath, above which all axons are myelinated 
and below which all are unmyelinated. Two other 
related principles of nerve fiber size are suggested. 
With these three principles the author believes that a 
number of known facts, which he lists, can be ex- 
plained.—P. Seckler (Radcliffe). 


3979. Fulton, J. F., Liddell, E. G. T., & Rioch, D. 
McK. Relation of the cerebrum to the cerebellum. 
I. Cerebellar tremor in the cat and its absence after 
removal of the cerebral hemispheres. Arch. Neur. 
ion” 1932, 28, 542-570.—( Biol. Abst. VIII: 


3980. Grinker, R. RR. Neurology. Springfield, IIl.: 
C. C. Thomas, 1934. Pp. 986. $8.50.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 


3981. Hamabe, M. Ueber den Zusammenhang 
zwischen den Kalibern der markhaltigen Nerven- 
fasern und den Arten der Sensibilitét. (The connec- 
tion between the diameter of spinal nerve fibers and 
the kinds of sensitivity.) Mstt. Med. Ges. Tokio, 
1932, 46, 674-694.—(Bsol. Abst. VIII: 10945). 


3982. Hughes, J., & Gasser, H.S. The response 
of the spinal cord to two afferent volleys. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1934, 108, 307-321.—‘‘As measured by exci- 
tation through the first neurones, the absolutely 
refractory period of the internuncial neurones in the 
lumbar enlargement of the spinal cord of the cat 
lasts 10 c. Relative refractoriness, together with 
any other possible factors making for unresponsive- 
ness, lasts a minimum of 100 c; and durations much 
greater are common (one second and longer). An 
afferent volley may render neurones unresponsive to 
a subsequent testing volley without causing them to 
become active. This may be explained by the inter- 
position of refractory neurones in the pathway of the 
impulse. The background out of which a flexor reflex 
arises is sufficiently distinguished by the cord potential 
to make it possible to predict from the form of the 
latter whether a reflex produced by a single afferent 
volley will be facilitated or inhibited by an antecedent 
volley. Inhibition of the flexor reflex under such 
conditions can, for the most part if not entirely, be 
explained by blockage of internuncial neurones 
necessary for transmission of excitation from the 
primary to the motor neurones.’’—C. Landis (N. Y. 
Psychiatric Institute). 


3983. Janson, C. Die Chronaxie der sensiblen 
Nervenendigungen des normalen Zahnes. (The 
chronaxy of the sensory nerve endings of the normal 
tooth.) Kéln: Borowsky, 1933. Pp. 18.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

3984. Kennard, M. A. Vasomotor representation 
in the cerebral cortex. Science, 1934, 79, 348-349.— 
An examination of the literature, and experimenta- 
tion and observation on sub-human mammals lead 
to the conclusion that the pre-motor area of the 
cerebral cortex directly influences the autonomic 
nervous system, and in particular the vasomotor 
mechanism in both man and sub-human primates. 


3979-3988 


Lesions confined to this area cause alterations in skin 
temperature in the contralateral side of the body, 
changes in color and texture of the skin, and occasional 
edema of the contralateral extremities. Stimulation 
of this region caused changes in heart beat rate and 
a in intestinal motility. —P. Seckler (Rad- 
cliffe). 


3985. Lereboullet, J. Une opération hardie: 
Vextirpation de l’hémisphére droit cérébral. (A 
daring operation: the extirpation of the right cerebral 
hemisphere.) Paris méd., 1933, 23, 390-392.—The 
author describes the operation of James Gardner, 
who accomplished a true experimental resection of a 
cerebral hemisphere in man. He used three patients, 
of whom two died within 36 hours from hyperthermy; 
the third is in good health 21 months after the inter- 
vention; the last mentioned patient had had a tumor 
in the right rolandic parietal region. Some hours 
after the operation the patient recognized her friends 
and talked tothem. She shows no mental disturbance 
—only a left hemiplegia with sensory disorders. Her 
psychic state has remained uninjured; visual acuity is 
normal, but there is a homonymous lateral hemianop- 
sia; odor is diminished on the right side, audition is 
normal. From the motor point of view, she can walk 
a little less well without support, can ascend and 
descend stairs alone; she can work, although her right 
arm is useless. There is touch hypesthesia to pricking 
and to pain on all of the cutaneous area below the 
neck; there is no tactile discrimination, no sense of 
positions and vibratory sensitivity. The tendinous 
reflexes are much exaggerated at the left side, with 
a positive Babinski; the palatine and pharyngeal 
reflexes are slightly diminished on the left side, while 
the corneal and abdominal reflexes are no longer 
present.— Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3986. Perkins, F. T. A genetic study of cerebral 
action currents. Science, 1934, 79, 418.—This study 
involves the comparison of action currents obtained 
from various parts of the brain of five animal groups, 
the crayfish, frog, snake, pigeon, and rat. Diverse 
visual, auditory, tactual, and pain stimulation was 
used. Currents accompanying “‘spontaneous’’ body 
movements were also recorded. Nine conclusions are 
drawn from analysis of the records in respect of type 
of stimulus, response, location in the brain, and 
amplitude, wave-form, and gross pattern of the 
impulses. The results support, in general, a dynamic 
field-theory of brain action rather than a mechanistic 
summative theory.—P. Seckler (Radcliffe). 


3987. Saul, L. J.. & Davis, H. Action currents in 
the central nervous system. I. Action currents of 
the auditory tracts. Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1932, 
28, 1104-1116.—( Biol. Abst. VIII: 10955). 


3988. Tsudzimura, H. Zur Frage der Beeinfluss- 
barkeit par. pathischer Vorgiinge durch Insulin. 
(On the problem of the effect of insulin upon para- 
sympathetic processes.) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. 
Physiol., 1934, 234, 255-257.—Neither lack nor excess 
of insulin changed any of the parasympathetic proc- 
esses investigated. From this is inferred that insulin 
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has no important part in the mechanism of parasym- 
pathetic processes.—W. Reitz (Chicago). 

3989. Vazifdar, N. J. Physiology of the centra! 
nervous system and senses. ‘Rev. ed.) 
Glebe, N. S. W.: Australas. Med. Publ. Co., 1932.— 
(Biol. Abst. VIII: 10956). 

3990. Vercellini, G. A few remarks on brain 
function. J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 1934, 79, 301-310.— 
The hypothesis is presented that “‘the motions are 
always directed by the striatum, while the cortex 
with its direct connections (internal capsule) are 
only consciously releasing this or that motor cell. 
In spite of the selective function of the cortex this 
would only come to be an accessory organ to the 
thalamus which would act as a real center of the 
brain. Motion is brought about by sense impression, 
its synthesis is found in the thalamus, therefore, in 
the thalamus is our center; and the starting point of 
our conscious personality is not the Cartesian ‘I 
think therefore I am’ but only ‘I feel therefore I am’.” 
—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

3991. Weizsacker, V. v. Was lehrt die nevere 
Pathologie der Sinnesorgane fiir die Physiologie der 
Sinnesleistungen? (What does the new pathology 
of sense organs teach respecting the physiology of 
the conduction of sensory impulses?) Zsch. f. Stnnes- 
physiol., 1933, 64, 79-91.—A discussion of recent 
observations in neuropathology from the point of 
view of three problems: (1) the assumption of rigid 
connections between sensation and receptors; (2) the 
question whether the excitation should be regarded 
as a fixed element or a construction of large numbers 
of combinations; and (3) the question whether the 
phenomena noted in pathological investigations can 
be correlated with the physiological theories of 
excitation.—M. G. Preston (Pennsylvania). 


[See also abstracts 3884, 4010, 4039, 4045, 4046, 
4048, 4055, 4056. ] 
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3992. Berkwitz, N. J. Quantitative studies on the 
human muscle tonus. IL. An analysis of eighty-two 
normal and pathologic cases. Arch. Neur. & Psy- 
chiat., 1932, 28, 603-622.—( Biol. Abst. VIII: 10965), 

3993. Beznaék, A. v., & Sarkady, L. Uber die 
Wirkung der Arbeit auf das Wachstum und Gewicht 
der Rattenorgane. (On the effect of work upon the 
growth and weight of rat organs.) Pflig. Arch. f. d. 
ges. Physiol., 1934, 234, 157-163.—The growth of 
white rats performing hard muscular labor retards 
in comparison with that of resting animals. The 
suprarenal glands of the working animal show hyper- 
trophy, which exclusively pores to the cortical 
substance. The weight of heart, kidney, spleen, 
liver, and thyroid show no increase. The results 
are discussed in their bearing upon R. Pearl's Studies 
in Human Biology, p. 298, according to which 
muscular labor beyond the 40th or 45th year of age 
shortens life.—W. Reitz (Chicago). 

3994. Chase, W. P. The role of kinesthesis in 
ideational maze learning. J. Exper. Psychol., 1934, 
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17, 424-438.—The apparatus used in these experi- 
ments consisted of two mazes, a light maze and a 
stylus maze. All the elements in the learning of the 
two mazes were the same, except that vision was 
used in the former and kinesthesis in the latter. The 
learning in both mazes was ideational. The results, 
which show no significant difference between the 
average numbers of trials required to learn the two 
mazes, indicate that neither maze has the advantage 
as to the time in which the criterion of learning is 
achieved. The findings are in opposition to the con- 
clusions based upon Carr and Watson's original work, 
and those who have followed Watson in the field of 
human maze learning, that maze learning is a kines- 
thetic habit. They favor, rather, the concept that 
maze learning is a central organization of ideas.— 
H. W. Karn (Clark). 


3995. Davidson,G.M. Psychosomatic phenomena 
and ca circulation. Med. Rec., 1934, 139, 219- 
222; 275-277; 326-328; 452-454.—The first install- 
ment discusses the importance of the psychical states, 
in which is revealed the effect of emotional conditions 
upon the blood pressure and the sympathetic and 
parasympathetic nervous systems; hysteria; the sig- 
nificance of psychic factors on the gastro-intestinal 
tract; and hypertension, in which is shown the 
interrelationship between the psychic factors and 
the capillaro-motorium. The second section treats 
of severe cases of urticaria produced by emotional 
states; the relationship between impairment of the 
circulatory functions and the affectivity of paretics 
and schizophrenics is also discussed. The third in- 
stallment discusses the hyperkinetic status and 
capillary circulation. The final installment opens with 
a discussion of three case histories, one of which 
shows a very interesting development of Raynaud's 
disease. The frequency of occurrence of hemoclasia 
in psychoses is tabulated, and the function of the 
reticulo-endothelial system is studied. The author 
concludes that the discussed psychoses are hormo- 
genetically conditioned; that from a_ psychiatric 
viewpoint there are no special mental reactions 
related to the female generative phases; that in the 
discussed cases, there is hypofunction of the reticulo- 
endothelial system; that the cause of death in the 
catatonic, manic, or similar states, where there is no 
definite demonstrable physical disease, is capillary 
toxicosis; that the functional disturbance of the 
cerebral circulation, particularly of the capillaries, 
plays an important role in cerebral pathogenesis; 
and that research work in the capillary field of the 
different areas of the brain seems indicated and 
mem lien S. Selling (Institute for Juvenile 

esearch ). 


3996. Dill, D. B., _ B. F., & Edwards, H. T. 
Les combustibles de l’activité musculaire. (Combus- 
tion products of muscular activity.) Trav. humain, 
1934, 2, 1-14.—Experiments on dogs and men with 
careful measurement of the utilization of carbo- 
hydrate and fat. When the carbohydrates consumed 
are less than 1/10 of the available amount, excessive 
fatigue does not occur in prolonged work. The work 
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actually done is more than is calculated mathe- 
matically from the available material. The propor- 
tion of carbohydrates used is not a simple function 
of the available amount but also depends on the 
way it is furnished.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


3997. Fuchs, R. F.. & Hahn, M. Ueber das Ar- 
beitsmaximum bei willkiirlichen Bewegung des 
Menschen. (Maximum work in human voluntary 
movement.) Arbeitsphysiol., 1933, 6, 283-294.— 
With industrial workers as subjects, something over 
half the time the maximum muscular production was 
achieved with a load equal to about half of the maxi- 
mum which the muscle could pull—H. E. Burtt 
(Ohio State). 


3998. Fuchs, R. F., & Kalitzki, M. Untersuchun- 
gen tiber das Arbeitsmaximum bei Ueberlastungs- 
kontraktionen. (Study of the maximum work in 
overloaded muscle.) Arbettsphysiol., 1933, 6, 239- 
244.—With frog muscle preparation in good condition 
the maximum work was obtained with a weight equal 
to half the maximum strain which the muscle could 
stand. Such a value might be used to indicate the 
functional condition of the muscle—H. E. Burtt 
(Ohio State). 


3999. Hauptfeld, R. Neue Untersuchungen iiber 
den galvanischen Hautreflex. (New experiments on 
the galvanic skin reflex.) Ber. a. ges. Physiol., 1931, 
61, 3-4.—With a buccal electrode and a cutaneous 
electrode, without a source of current, a violent sound 
gives a change in potential with negativity of the 
skin (but not if two buccal electrodes are used), 
varying in general from one to two millivolts. The 
latency of the reaction depends upon temperature: 
with a temperature of -1° the latent period is from 
2.8 to 3.4 seconds, with 15-17°, from 2.2 to 2.4 
seconds; with 33° the period is 1.75 seconds, and with 
40° it is 1.5 seconds.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


4000. Hsiao, H.H. Studies of motion. J. Testing 
(Chinese), 1933, Ser. No. 4, 7-15.—Two studies of 
motion are reported in this paper. The first one is a 
further study of 4 kinds of hand movement (see VIII: 
985). The same material was used, but here the time 
was limited to 6 secs., and the test was conducted in 
groups. The subjects were 344 grade school pupils, 
whose age ranged from 5 to 14 years. Pupils of each 
grade were divided into 2 groups, and tested at the 
same time, but with the order of the 4 tests varied. 
The results showed that within the time limits, if 
all subjects were interested in the accuracy of move- 
ment, different age groups did not show marked 
difference so far as errors were concerned. As regards 
length of the lines drawn, if we omit the 5- and 
14-year groups (due to small number of cases), all 
4 kinds of hand movement seemed to improve with 
age. It also seemed that the number of errors made 
was inversely proportional to the age, i.e., if all sub- 
jects were required to maintain the same speed, the 
older pupils would have fewer errors. The second 
report deals with a study of 8 kinds of unit motion, 
viz., movements (1) from left to right, (2) from right 
to left, (3) from top to bottom, (4) from bottom to 
top, (5) from bottom to top and turning to right, 
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(6) from bottom to top and turning to left, (7) from 
left to right and tur.ing downwards, and (8) from 
right to left and turning downwards. 224 subjects 
taken from the kindergartens and elementary schools, 
whose age ranged from 3 to 8 years, were divided 
into 8 groups and tested individually as well as by 
groups. The results showed that all 8 kinds of unit 
motion tended to improve with age. It seemed that 
for children who had not practiced handwriting, 
(2) and (1) were most difficult, while (7) and (5) were 
easiest. The order of difficulty for the different move- 
ments generally varied with age, but there were 
certain movements which seemed to have fixed posi- 
tions in ranking. For example, movement (2) was 
very difficult for all ages, while movements (3) and 
(7) were always easy. Movements (1) and (4) were 
difficult at first and then became easier, while move- 
ments (5) and (8) were easy at first and then became 
difficult. It is inferred that in handwriting vertical 
strokes from top to bottom and curved strokes from 
left to right and turning downwards are the most 
economical movements.—C.-F. Wu (Nat. Res. Inst. 
Psychol., Shanghai). 


4001. Hsu, F. Y. The effect of adrenaline and 
acetylcholine on the heart rate of the chick-embryo. 
Chinese J. Physiol., 1933, 7, 243-252.—The response 
of chick embryonic hearts in vivo and vitro to adrena- 
line and acetylcholine was studied. It was found 
that (1) embryonic hearts in vivo, of 53 to 103 hours 
incubation, were accelerated by adrenaline and in- 
hibited by acetylcholine. Similar behavior in response 
to these drugs was found in hearts or fragments of 
the hearts from embryos of 37 to 480 hours incuba- 
tion; (2) there is great variation in the sensitivity of 
different individual hearts or fragments of hearts, 
but this variation is not correlated with the difference 
in age, concentration of drugs or other known environ- 
mental factors. The author concludes that adrenaline 
and acetylcholine can act in embryonic hearts inde- 
pendently of the nerve elements, since the differentia- 
tion of mesoderm into a pulsating tube occurs long 
before it is innervated by the vagus and the sympa- 
thetic or before the appearance of the intrinsic cardiac 
ganglia.—C.-F. Wu (Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., 
Shanghai). 


4002. Hyde, E. I. The measurement of achieve- 
mentin archery. J. Educ. Res., 1934, 27, 673-686.— 
It is assumed that archery scores are a criterion of 
the degree of achievement. Scores of 75 freshmen 
and sophomore women at the University of California 
at Los Angeles for the spring semester of 1931 were 
studied. The conditions were standardized for four 
ranges from 20 to 50 yards. The author finds that 
there is a definite practice effect at each distance and 
that achievement in archery follows the usual form 
of the learning curve. There was no significant 
relationship between achievement in archery and 
height, weight, or mental ability as measured by the 
Otis test.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


4003. Jacobson, E. You must relax. New York: 
Whittlesey House, 1934. Pp. 201. $1.50.—The 
author’s purpose is the overcoming of the high nervous 
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tension which is so prevalent in America, and in this 
manual he describes for the layman his experiments 
on relaxation. He gives detailed directions (with 
pictures) for complete and differential relaxation, the 
latter implying ‘‘a minimum of tension in the muscles 
requisite for an act along with the relaxation of other 
muscles."’ He explains nervous re-education and the 
methods of training necessary for the recognition of 
tenseness sensations, for an awareness of these sensa- 
tions must precede the control of conscious relaxation 
(i.e. negation of tension). An electric device has 
been developed which measures electric currents 
derived from muscular and nerve contractions to 
one-millionth of a volt. Guidance by a physician is 
recommended, as observations by unskilled patients 
are often faulty. Nervous disorders, indigestion, 
colitis, and insomnia, as well as other forms of tension 
disturbances, have yielded to Jacobson’s treatments. 
High blood pressure with its various implications is 
being studied in the author's laboratory, the results to 
date indicating important advances in our knowledge 
of the subject.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

4004. Jensen, M.B. Punishment by electric shock 
as affecting performance on a raised finger maze. 
J. Exper. Psychol., 1934, 17, 65-72.—Evidence is 
presented which shows a detrimental influence of 
punishment by electric shock upon errors, trials, and 
possibly rate of movement in the learning of a raised 
finger maze.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 


4005. Jongbloed, J., & Noyons, A. K. Circulatory 
response on accelerations. X]V Cong. int. di Fisiol., 
Sunti., 1932, 128.—The authors noted that in the 
curves, in flying, the subjects were sometimes sub- 
jected to accelerations reaching 6.2 times the value 
of gravity. A study has been made of the effects 
produced on animals by accelerations of this order, 
on a revolving platform, with an electrocardiograph, 
measures of blood pressure, etc. It has been estab- 
lished by these studies that, following the direction 
of acceleration, there were considerable variations of 
carotid pressure, accompanied by modifications in 
cardiac frequency, due to a reflex mechanism aroused 
by the carotid sinus, without affecting variations in 
pressure at the brain level.—(Courtesy Année psy- 
chol.) 

4006. Jonnard, R., & Maire, —. Influence de 
quelques substances usuelles sur les temps de ré- 
action visuels a signal auditif. (Influence of certain 
common substances on the visual reaction time to 
an auditory signal.) Paris méd., 1933, 23, 273-278.— 
The authors have studied the effect of certain sub- 
stances (tobacco, tea, coffee, alcohol, and champagne) 
on the reaction time. Notwithstanding the small 
number of subjects, they have been able to show that 
only pure alcohol and tobacco lengthen the visual 
reaction time (an auditory signal always preceded 
the visual stimulus); the subject also becomes less 
regular, as shown by an increase in the average devia- 
tion. Tea and coffee, on the other hand, produce a 
slight quickening of reaction.—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

4007. Kharchenko, N. S., & Irshanskaya, K. N. 
Wirkung der Schachtgase auf den Organismus. 
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I. Mitteilung: Wirkung von CO: auf die Lungen- 
ventilation, auf die Reflexerregbarkeit und auf den 
Muskel “‘in situ.” (Influence of the air in mines on 
the organism. Part I. Influence of CO, on ventilation 
of the lungs, reflex excitability and muscle “‘in situ.’’) 
Arbeitsphysiol., 1933, 6, 245-248.—With the rabbit 
the threshold for reflex contraction to electrical stim- 
ulus decreases with concentration from 1 to 5% of 
CO,, but the excitability disappears at 10%.— H. E. 
Burtt (Ohio State). 

4008. Knoll, W., & Busen, K. Kinematographische 
Bew tudien. IV. Mitteilung: Wasserspriinge. 
(Moving picture studies of movement. IV. Diving.) 
Arbeitsphysiol., 1933, 6, 46-72.—Moving pictures of 
divers indicate that the center of gravity follows a 
parabola. In the best divers the body forms an angle 
of 90° with the surface of the water.—H. E. Burtt 
(Ohio State). 

4009. Laird, D. A. Experiments on the influence 
of noise upon digestion, and the counteracting effects 
of various food agencies. Med. J. & Rec., 1932, 
136. Pp. 12.—This paper summarizes the results 
obtained from a series of experiments made upon a 
group of subjects to determine the effect of noise upon 
the human digestive system. Five sets of tables are 
included, in which are recorded (in Figure 1) the 
depression of the flow of gastric juice by noise of forty 
decibels intensity, (in Figure 2) depression of gastric 
secretion at sixty decibels; Figures 3 and 4 show the 
counteracting influences of sweets (3) and coffee 
aroma (4) on gastric secretion depression caused by 
noise of sixty decibels intensity. These findings are 
particularly significant since city noises are to a con- 
siderable degree responsible for the prevalence of 
digestive disorders in modern life.—L. S. Selling 
(Institute for Juvenile Research). 

4010. Manigh, W. Umstellung der Koordination 
nach Kreuzung der Achillessehnen des Frosches. 
(Reversal of coordination after crossing the Achilles 
tendons of the frog.) P/fliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 
1934, 234, 176-181.—From the result that after the 
crossing of the tendons the gastrocnemius stops 
working as antagonist to the extensors on its own side 
and begins to function as antagonist to those of the 
other side, the fact of reversal in the sense of the 
plasticity of the nervous system is inferred.—W. 
Reitz (Chicago). 

4011. Marschak, M. E. Experimentelle Unter- 
suchungen tiber den Einfluss der aktiven Erholung 
auf die Arbeitsfahigkeit des Menschen. (Experi- 
mental study of the influence of active rest on ability 
to workin man.) Arbeitsphysiol., 1933, 6, 664-680.— 
Under the conditions of the experiment it was some- 
times found that movement during a rest period in a 
fatigue experiment, providing the became of move- 
ment was below a certain minimum, facilitated 
recovery. The result is explained by the fact that 
fatigue sometimes involves inhibition in the nervous 
system and light exercise might relieve this inhibition. 
— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

4012. Metcalf, M. M. Eye and ear in ‘‘seasick- 
ness.” Arch. Ophth., 1932, 8, 269-270.—( Biol. Abst. 
VIII: 10925). 
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4013. Paskind, H.A. Effect of laughter on muscle 
tone. Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1932, 28, 623-628.— 
( Biol. Abst. VIII: 10987). 


4014. Patrizi, M. Nostre esperienze recenti sulla 
fatica del braccio e del cervello. (Recent experiments 
on fatigue of the arm and the brain.) XIV Cong. 
int. di Fistol., Sunti, 1932, 201-202.—The author 
reviews his well-known methods for graphic recording 
of muscle fatigue curves, with ergograms originating 
from an identical generatrix of the cylinder, and of 
mental fatigue, with recordings of reaction time to 
the signal of Desprez, for stimulations effected also 
at the level of the same generatrix.— (Courtesy Année 
psychol.) 


4015. Patterson, T. L. Comparative physiology 
of the gastric hunger mechanism. Ann. N. Y. 
Acad. Sct., 1933, 34, 55-272.—After an investigation 
of the gastric hunger mechanism in many forms of 
invertebrates and vertebrates, along with the con- 
sideration of some 240 citations, the author concludes 
that it is not explicable by any one simple mechanism. 
He suggests a hypothetical gastric tonus center, 
probably the dorsal vagus nucleus, which may be 
somewhat analogous to the vasomotor center in the 
maintenance of tonus of the blood vessels. If such a 
center actually exists, it is assumed that it would 
be subjected to the influences of both nervous and 
humoral stimulation, and that these in turn would 
depend for their activity on such pre- existing factors 
in the gastro- -intestinal tract as changes in isotonicity, 
nutrition, metabolism, pH, cell permeability, etc.— 
M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

4016. Perémy, G. Untersuchungen iiber die 
Chronaxie des Muskels. (Investigations on chronaxy 
of muscle.) Zsch. ges. exp. Med., 1932, 82, 684-695.— 
(Biol. Abst. VIII: 10988). 


4017. Popoff, N. F. Die vegetativen Funktionen 
des Hundes nach weitgehender Ausschaltung der 
Einfliisse des Zentralnervensystems. (The vegeta- 
tive functions of the dog after extensive elimination 
of the influences of the central nervous system.) 
Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1934, 234, 127-156.— 
An extensive elimination of the influence of central 
nervous system was obtained by removing the spinal 
cord downward from the 5th or 6th dorsal vertebra 
and by cutting the vagus nerve at the level of the 
thyroid cartilage. More than 16 dogs prepared in 
this fashion served for the investigation of the vegeta- 
tive functions, which went on in the greater part of 
the body uninfluenced by the central nervous system. 
The results lead to the view that the observed vegeta- 
tive functions in those parts of the body which were 
separated from the centers have a distinct tendency 
to restore their regulations. Metabolism, the regula- 
tion of temperature, circulation, growth, and regenera- 
tion approach normality after the first few days. 
Febrile susceptibility is not extinguished. The author 
is inclined to attribute the regulation of the vegetative 
functions in those parts of the body which are unin- 
fluenced by the central nervous system to the func- 
tional integrity of the peripheral nerve net and 
ganglion cells of the type which Bethe and Dogiel 
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have described. The peripheral net of ganglionic 
cells which are distributed in tissues and organs of the 
body must be considered as the apparatus for the 
local regulation of the vegetative functions. The 
centers, on the other hand, form an apparatus for the 
highest integrating functions, and they adapt ‘‘in 
the most delicate way”’ the work of this local periph- 
eral apparatus to the needs of the total organism.— 
W. Reitz (Chicago). 


4018. Robinson, W. J. Our mysterious life glands 
and how they affect us. New York: Eugenics Publ. 
Co., 1934. Pp. xvi + 291. $2.50.—In 36 chapters 
an attempt is made to present the influence of internal 
secretions on human life. The deficiency diseases, 
the known vitamins, sterility, obesity, rejuvenation, 
menopause, homosexuality, narcissism, transvestism, 
personality, and the action of the endocrines on the 
central nervous system are included in a general 
discussion. An explanation of terms and glossary 
aims to clarify the technical terminology for the 
lay reader. Throughout the book the author inter- 
jects his conclusions and ends with a philosophical 
epilogue regarding the future.—C. O. Sturdevant 
(Hartford, Conn.) 


4019. Rogers, K. H. ‘‘Perseveration” in a group 
of subnormal children. /. Exper. Educ., 1934, 2, 
301-307.—This study was primarily a search for 
records that indicate variables that could be investi- 
gated eventually by the tetrad technique. The 
subjects were a group of subnormal children. A 
preliminary study directed the investigation toward 
a more intensive consideration of ‘‘perseveration’’— 
i.e., Spearman’s “‘p’’ factor. This was isolated, and 
then studied in Ro wm to (1) certain quantitative 
measures, namely: will-temperament test scores, 
speed test scores, mental-age ratings and academic 
achievement scores; (2) certain qualitative estimates, 
namely: differences in personality ‘‘types,’’ extro- 
version-introversion tendencies, and social back- 
ground. The actual tests of “‘perseveration’’ used in 
the study are appended to the article— H. W. Karn 
(Clark). 


4020. Roters, W. Psychologisches zum Bewusst- 
sein der Willensfreiheit. (Psychological observations 
on the consciousness of the freedom of the will.) 
Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1932, 86, Nos. 1 & 2.—R. R 
Willoughby (Clark). 


4021. Sears, R. Psychogalvanic responses in 
arithmetical work: effects of experimental changes 
in addition. Arch. of Psychol., 1933, No. 155. Pp. 62. 
—The purpose was to determine to what extent the 
physiological changes measured by the psycho- 
galvanic response can be shown to vary concomitantly 
with objectively measured and quantitatively varied 
changes in mental work. The ychogalvanic 
responses of 24 college girls were obtained through a 
series of addition tests. The first two or three 
examples of all the writer’s tests were accompanied 
by galvanometer deflections which were large com- 
pared with deflections at experimentally introduced 
critical points. Points of abrupt increase in com- 
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plexity or speed are invariably accompanied on the 
different tests by a large increase in amplitude of 
deflection, as compared with the immediately pre- 
ceding examples. The fact that amplitude of psycho- 
galvanic reaction is consistently related to changes 
in speed and difficulty in one-type of mental work 
seems clearly established by the present experiment. 
We need further research to determine the conditions 
under which increases in sympathetic energy expendi- 
ture and increased feeling-tension help, hinder, or 
are indifferent to efficient output in mental work.— 
E. M. Achilles (Columbia). 


4022. Seidel, W. Rhythmisch vorbereitete disjunk- 
tive Synchronisierungen mit Finger- und Lautierungs- 
Impulsen. (Rhythmically prepared disjunctive syn- 
chronizations with finger and voice impulses.) Leip- 
zig: Psychophysischen Seminar der Universitat 
Leipzig, 1933. Pp. 48.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4023. Tsao, J. C., & Shen, K. C. Distribution of 
practice and improvement of handwriting. /. Testing 
(Chinese), 1933, Ser. No. 4, 101-114.—The purpose 
of this investigation was to study the relationship 
between distribution of practice and improvement in 
the speed of handwriting. The subjects were 200 
pupils from Grades IV, V, and VI of the Experimental 
Elementary School, National Central University, 
Nanking, and were divided into 6 groups of equal 
initial ability (speed), having approximately equal 
numbers of persons. They were required to copy 
100 model characters, each consisting of 9 strokes, 
which were selected from Chen’s list. All 6 groups 
were given 4 weeks of practice, the distribution of 
time being varied. Then a 15-min. test was given to 
determine the improvement in speed. The results 
showed that when 2 groups were compared at a time, 
the group (A) having practices with more frequency 
and shorter duration is far superior to the group (B) 
having practices with less frequency and longer dura- 
tion. When during the practice period both the length 
of practice periods and interval between practices 
were varied, the group (D) having practices with less 
frequency but longer duration in the earlier part and 
then having practices with more frequency but 
shorter duration in the later part, is slightly superior 
to the group (C) having practices in the reverse 
conditions. When the length of practice periods was 
varied but the interval between practices remained 
constant, the group (F) having longer practices in 
the earlier part and shorter practices in the later part 
is superior to the group (E) having shorter practices 
in the earlier part and then longer practices in the 
later part. Again, when 6 equivalent groups, each 
consisting of 10 subjects selected respectively from 
the 6 larger groups on the basis of the scores obtained 
in the preliminary test, were treated together, it was 
found that Group A was far — to all —_ 
groups; next came Groups C and D, then Grou 
and Group F, while Group E was the worst. rhe 
authors conclude that proper distribution of practice 
results in greater speed of handwriting and reveals 
individual differences more clearly.—C.-F. Wu (Nat. 
Res. Inst. Psychol., Shanghai). 
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4024. Uhland, J. M. Einfluss des Lebensalters, 
Geschlechts, der Konstitution und des Berufs auf 
der Kraft verschiedener Musk I. Mitteil- 
ung: Uber den Einfluss des Lebensalters auf die 


Muskelkraft. (The influence of age, sex, constitu- 
tion, and occupation on the strength of various groups 
of muscles. First report: Concerning the influence 


of age on the strength of muscles.) Arbeitsphysiol., 
1933, 6, 653-664.—During the course of several years 
the strength of various groups of muscles has been 
measured at the shoaiolemoes is boratory of the Lenin- 
grad Institute for the Study of Diseases Caused by 
the Patient's Occupation. Under the direction of 
N. A. Vigorchik a statistical analysis of 4060 workers 
was made at the Institute, with knowledge of the 
occupational status of the patients, their age, duration 
of work, and constitutional types. The first report 
deals with the influence of age. The strength of 
various groups of muscles (muscles which bend the 
hand into fist, bending of elbow, bending and stretch- 
ing of wrist joint, strength of the thumb, strength of 
the muscles of the back, strength of the respiratory 
muscles) increases until the age of 20-29, after which 
it decreases. The changes of the strength of the 
muscles under the influence of age are different for 
different groups of muscles. The strength of the 
hand and that of the biceps, for instance, show a 
relatively strong ascent after the age of 20. The 
progressive decrease of the strength of muscles at the 
transition into a higher age group is most strongly 
ronounced in the flexor muscles of the forearm and 
in the muscles which raise the body. The typical 
curve of the changes of the strength of muscles in its 
dependence upon age may show some deviations under 
the influence of occupation and constitutional types 
of the examinees. The elimination of the influence 
of the duration of the work in workers of different ages 
exercises no essential influence upon the typical curve 
of the variation of muscles.—A. E. Johns (Jamaica 
Vocational High School, New York City). 

4025. Wilson, D. J. Antagonistic muscle action 
during the initiatory stages of voluntary effort. Arch. 
of Psychol., 1934, No. 160. Pp. 48.—The study is 
concerned with the character of the initial action of 
antagonistic muscles during voluntary change from 
rest to effort, and with the initial action of muscles 
during change from effort toward less effort; relaxa- 
tion is not considered. One subject worked under 
conditions of fixation with loads, pursuit, fast uni- 
directional strokes, and fast reciprocating strokes. 
Both of the antagonistic muscles exhibit activity. 
In direction, the antagonist invariably contracts 
initially, as does the protagonist. In time relation, 
the initial activity of the opposed muscles is not 
regular. Upon the evidence it is concluded that under 
these conditions antagonistic muscle action is not of 
the type defined as simple —— innervation, i.e., 
that the antagonist does not relax at or about the time 
that the protagonist contracts; rather, the initial 
muscular action is of the double reciprocal i innervation 
type, i.e., both muscles contract; this action is simul- 
taneous or successive, but at different rates and 
amounts, giving overt movement as a resultant. 
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A bibliography of 19 items is appended and four 
plates of records are reproduced.—E. M. Achilles 
(Columbia). 


[See also abstracts 3885, 3901, 3947, 3953, 3957, 
3961, 3988, 4032, 4042, 4044, 4046, 4048, 4076, 
4092, 4102, 4208, 4232, 4324, 4329, 4330. } 
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4026. Aoki, S. The mgt? principle of animal 
learning. Jap. J. Psychol., 1933, 8, 495-520.—The 
law of frequency advocated by Thorndike as the 
primary principle of animal learning has never been 
free from opposition, the investigation by Kéhler 
upon apes being evidence against it. The present 
experiment consisted in observing the behavior of 
chickens. Three maze boxes, the first with two 
equidistant courses to the goal, the second with two 
courses of unequal distance, the third with one course 
only, were provided. In the first the author observed 
that the previous practice was the final determiner of 
the chicken’s pattern of behavior; in this observation 
primacy of the law of frequency was evidenced. In 
the second experiment, however, he observed that 
taking the course nearer to the goal, rather than that 
which the chickens frequented more, determined the 
final formation of the pattern of behavior; in this the 
law of frequency can perform only a secondary part. 
In the third experiment, the chickens habituated 
beforehand to maze box III were observed in box II. 
Their behavior was determined by the course nearer 
the goal. As the result of this experiment the author 
recognizes a more influential factor than the law of 
frequency, namely the approximation to the object.— 
S. Aoks. 


4027. Barnes, T. C. Kinesthetic sense of insects. 
Ann. Ent. Soc. Amer., 1931, 24, 824-826.—( Biol. 
Abst. VIII: 10933). 


4028. Bartley, S. H.. Relation of intensity and 
duration of brief retinal stimulation by light to the 
electrical response of the optic cortex of the rabbit. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1934, 108, 397-408.—“‘The onset 
of the cortical response to stimulation of the retina 
with light has been studied by varying the intensity 
and duration of the light flashes. Intensity is effective 
over a considerable range in varying the implicit 
cortical time. The latter is defined as the interval 
between the beginnings of stimulation and response. 
Duration of flash is also effective in changing implicit 
time. However, this duration must be very short. 
For intensities of 2400 candles per square foot, the 
duration must be as short as 4 or 5 sigmas to materially 
lengthen implicit time. The manner in which in- 
tensity and duration change implicit time is com- 
parable to the way these variables affect the reaction 
times of the retinal and the optic nerve discharges. 
Thus in time to onset of activity, the cortex resembles 
the behavior of the eye in its variations.’""—C. Landis 


(N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 

4029. Beniuc, M. Bew en, Verschmel- 
(Movement 
in fighting fishes.) 


1933, 19, 724-746. —Subjects 


zung, und Moment bei Kampffischen. 
vision, fusion, and “moment” 
Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 
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were trained to respond to a rotating black-white 
sectored disk as to food, against a gray disk as nega- 
tive stimulus (or the reverse). Following training, 
the original rotation speed of the sectored disk, 100 
revolutions per minute, was increased gradually to 
the maximum rate which still permitted a differential 
response. This upper limit was found to be 90 revolu- 
tions per second, but near this rate, at about 110 
revolutions per second, hesitancy of the subject 
before the sectored disk indicated incomplete fusion. 
At 120 rev./sec. such behavior disappeared. From 
the results, interpreted in terms of the Uexkiill 
“moment,” certain inferences are drawn as to move- 
ment perception in the fighting fish.— 7. C. Schneirla 
(New York University). 


4030. Besterman,T. Men against women: a study 
of sexual relations. London: Methuen, 1934. Pp. 
ix + 238. 6/.—The author maintains “that most 
of the psychological manifestations of sexual life may 
be traced to a fundamental and deep-lying antagonism 
between the sexes; that this antagonism is due to a 
fear by man of woman of such a kind as to express 
itself in a continuous attempt by man to protect 
himself against woman; and that these deep-seated 
feelings have produced a collective emotion of sexual 
solidarity in both men and women.” Part I consists 
of a study of sexual regulation among Bushmen; 
Tasmanians; Pueblo Indians; modern Chinese; an- 
cient Greeks; Christians; and contemporary English. 
Part II presents data on continence and chastity; 
sexual separation and tabu; marriage and sexual tabu. 
Part III restates the theory, and attempts some 
criticism of the related views of Freud.—F. C. Bartlett 
(Cambridge, England). 


4031. Bierens de Haan, J. A., & Meyknecht, J. T. 
Dressurversuche an einem stark motorischen Affen. 
(Training experiments with an ape of strongly motor 
type.) Biol. Zentbl., 1934, 54, 185-195.—The distinc- 
tion between “‘motor’’ and “‘sensory’’ animals is that 
of Szymanski; the former are less deliberate in action 
in the experimental situation. A half-grown male 
mangabey (Cercocebus fuliginosus) participated in 
a series of discrimination experiments. Impulsive 
choice resulted in chance performance at first, with 
position habits sometimes changing from left to right 
for periods of trials. With training errors were greatly 
reduced, although not eliminated. The discrimina- 
tions made were between red and yellow, black and 
white, and shades of gray.— E. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 


4032. Bremer, F., & Moldaver, J. Refliectivité 
cutanée et tonus postural chez les anoures. (Cutane- 
ous reflexivity and postural tonus in anurans.) C. r. 
Soc. biol., 1934, 115, 418-422.—Different facts indicate 
that tactile cutaneous sensitivity plays a very im- 
portant role in determining the postural reflexes in 
anurans. The authors sought by experiment to 
determine the precise parts played by the tactile and 
the proprioceptive stimuli in the stimulation and 
maintenance of the postural reflex in the flexion of 
the hind limbs of the frog; they used a very sensitive 
optic isometric myograph, a Dubois oscillograph, and 
a three-degree amplifier. They found that the normal 
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flexion position of the hind limbs in these animals 
is maintained by tactile cutaneous reflexogenous 
stimuli activated by a specially functioning neuro- 
muscular system which consists of the tonic muscles 
and their respective segmental centers.—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4033. Buddenbrock, W. v., & Friedrich, H. Neue 
Beobachtungen tiber die kompensatorischen Augen- 
bewegungen und den Farbensinn der Taschenkrab- 
ben (Carcinus maenas). (New observations on the 
compensatory eye movements and the color vision of 
the common crab Carcinus maenas.) Zsch. f. vergl. 
Physiol., 1933, 19, 747-761.—In a study of the 
involvement of vision and statocyst sensitivity in the 
eye-stalk movements (nystagmus) of the crab, 
separated upright white strips of varying width and 
number were rotated about the subject. A circum- 
ference containing eight 16.5 mm. W. strips, and one 
containing twelve 4 mm. W. strips, brought the eye 
movements in practically all cases (speed of rotation 
constant). The results are treated in terms of a 
theoretical consideration of events in the optic 
ganglia. Stimulation of the iateral portion of the 
eye was more effective in producing nystagmus than 
was stimulation of the centra! portion. Flashlight 
dark-room photographs showed no nystagmus in the 
rotated animals previously subjected to extirpation 
of statocysts. Vision and statocyst reception must 
be cooperatively involved in the production of 
nystagmus. Color vision was also studied with the 
rotation apparatus.—7. C. Schneirla (New York 
University ). 

4034. Bujas, Z. La loi psychogalvanique expéri- 
mentée sur un chat. (The psychogalvanic law 
experimentally tested on a cat.) Acta Inst. Psychol. 
Zagreb., No. 2.—In connection with the previous 
experiments of R. Bujas and his thesis that the 
psychogalvanic deflection in two opposite directions 
is an indicator of the two opposite qualities of feeling, 
200 experiments were performed with a cat. The 
Déprez-d'Arsonval type of galvanometer without 
external current was employed. Visual, auditory, 
taste and tactile stimuli were used. The author 
feels that he has corroborated the above law. Reac- 
tions of pleasure were mostly elicited by stimuli 
connected with eating and drinking of the animal.— 
B. P. Stevanovié (Beograd University, Jugoslavia). 

4035. Coker, R. E. Some aspects of the influence 
of temperature on copepods. Science, 1934, 79, 
323-324.—From research on the influence of tempera- 
ture during development on size and form of certain 
species of freshwater copepods, it was found that 
there was a very clear inverse correlation of size and 
temperature, that development was greatly retarded, 
and that size attained when development could be 
completed was markedly affected. No optimum 
temperature for size was found. In general, rate of 
development seems to be a function of temperature, 
food supply, and inheritance, while size is a function 
of temperature and inheritance, with only slight if 
any effect from food supply. No suggestion of 
heritability of differences induced by temperature 
was found.—P. Seckler (Radcliffe). 
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4036. Garzitié, S. Ispitivanje trajanja paméenja 
mesta kod izolovanih ptela. (Investigation of the 
duration of place memory with isolated bees.) Rec. 
trav. offert Georgévitch, Beograd 1933.—Experiments 
were carried out on 107 worker bees, which were 
numbered and kept in isolation in glass containers. 
They were allowed one flight each from the window 
of the Institute. After varying intervals they were 
given a second flight from another place, being this 
time released from a wrap container in a park 
80 m. distant from the point of exit of their first 
flight. Almost all bees came back from their first 
flight. The longest interval between the first and 
second flight after which a successful return could be 
obtained was 14 days. None of 19 bees returned from 
the second flight when the interval amounted to more 
than this (e.g. 17 days). Great individual differences 
were found with regard to the success in returning 
during the second flight. No difference was found 
to depend on the light conditions in which the bees 
were kept during the interval between the two flights; 
the bees kept in the dark were not less successful in 
the second return than those kept in the light.— B. P. 
Stevanovié (Beograd University, Jugoslavia). 

4037. Heidiger, H. Zur Biologie und Psychologie 
der Flucht bei Tieren. (Concerning the biology and 
psychology of the flight of animals.) Biol. Zentbdi., 
1934, 54, 21-40.—On the basis of a number of observa- 
tions in the wild there is developed a scheme for 
describing quantitatively the flight reactions of 
animals at the approach of man. Three terms are 
suggested: flight-, defence-, and critical-distance, to 
replace less well-defined expressions such as “wild” 
or “‘shy.”—E. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 

4038. Janvier, H. Etude biologique de quelques 
Hyménoptéres du Chili. (Biological study of some 
Hymenoptera of Chile.) Amn. des sci. nat., 1933, 35, 
209-356.—A study of sexual attraction in the preda- 
tory Elaphroptera dimidiata, of which the males are 
winged and the females unwinged. The males dis- 
cover the females in their flight of exploration; some- 
times the females are still on the ground; more often, 
as at dawn, they are creeping up trunks of trees and 
maintaining a very characteristic ition, with head 
held high, antennae brought together, body bent and 
quivering, with a kind of separation and drawing 
together of the terminal segments. All this happens, 
says the author, as if the females emit waves or 
emanations, which, sensed by the males, permit 
the latter to orient themselves rapidly toward the 
center of emission. When the former are placed in 
a covered glass there is no longer any attraction, but 
it is present again as soon as the receptacle is un- 
covered. Wherever a female has been, though she is 
no longer there, the males come to feel and follow 


the scent. The influence which exerts itself at a 
distance appears, then, to be of the olfactory order.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4039. Kennard, M. A., & Watts, J. W. The effect 
of section of the corpus callosum on the motor per- 
formance of monkeys. J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 1934, 
79, 159-169.—11 observations on monkeys in which 
section of the corpus callosum was performed both 
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before and after ablations of motor and premotor 
cortices indicate that pathways arising from motor 
and premotor areas established connection with the 
ipsilateral final common pathway of the cord, and it 
is furthermore clear that these fibers do not pass 
through the corpus callosum. Section of the corpus 
callosum, either before or after unilateral ablation, 
causes no increase in ipsilateral or contralateral motor 
deficit, and ipsilateral response to faradic stimulation 
of the premotor area can be obtained after the corpus 
callosum is sectioned. On the other hand, fibers 
crossing in the corpus callosum must carry impulses 
which are concerned in motor performance, since 
section of its anterior two-thirds alters voluntary 
activity. Uncertainty and slowness in initiation of 
voluntary movements then appear, but no definite 
paresis is evident, and no forced grasping.—C. R. 
Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

4040. Kiil, V. Untersuchungen tiber Arbeitsteilung 
bei Ameisen (Formica rufa L., Camponotus her- 
culeanus L., und C. ligniperda Latr.). (Investiga- 
tions on the division of labor among ants.) Brol. 
Zentbl., 1934, 54, 114-146.—Studies were made of 
ants seeking prey and building materials, and search- 
ing for an old road. Division of labor depends on 
(1) reflexes and instinctive development, and the 
age of the individuals; (2) caste, but only in cases of 
complete dimorphism; in species showing weak poly- 
or dimorphism, with individuals graded in size from 
small to large, size groups dominate particular tasks; 
(3) conservatism (or stubbornness) which makes an 
individual engage in a restricted task.— E. R. Hilgard 
(Stanford). 

4041. Knoll, W., & Fronius,H. Trainingsversuche 
an Ratten. (Training experiments with rats.) 
Arbettsphysiol., 1933, 6, 295-310.—White rats were 
exercised for two months with somewhat increasing 
degrees of intensity. After an initial loss there was 
a gain in weight. Autopsies indicated increase in the 
glycogen content of the skeletal muscles, but the size 
of the heart and of the muscle fibers was equivocal.— 
H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

4042. Le Heux, J. W., & De Kleyn, A. Ueber den 
Einfluss einseitiger Labyrinthexstirpation auf die 
Magen-Darmbewegungen bei Katzen. (The in- 
fluence of unilateral labyrinth extirpation upon 
intestinal movements in the cat.) Amsterdam: N. V. 
Noord-Hollandsche Uitgevers Maatschappij, 1933. 
Pp. 6. Fl. 0.50.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4043. Molitor, A. Neue Beobachtungen und 
Versuche mit Grabwespen, V. (New observations 
and experiments with sand-wasps. V.) Biol. Zentbi., 
1934, 54, 169-180.—Wasps removed 300-400 meters 
readily find their way back to the nest. Further 
experiments on the securing of prey and providing 
for the young by Philanthus triangulum F. were 
conducted. Odor does not play as great a role as it 
does with ants. There are many anomalies in the 
choice of prey.—E. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 

4044. Nice, L. B., & Katz, H.L. Blood volume and 
hematocrit determinations in rabbits before and 
during emotional excitement. Amer. J. Physiol., 
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1934, 108, 349-353.—"This study was undertaken 
in order to determine the blood volume, plasma 
volume, and erythrocyte volume changes in the rabbit 
during emotional excitement. The total blood volume 
remained fairly constant and did not show a marked 
change during the course of excitement. There was 
a slight withdrawal of plasma from the active circula- 
tion during excitement. The erythrocyte volume 
increased during emotional excitement. This seemed 
to compensate for the plasma volume decrease in 
the maintenance of a fairly constant total blood vol- 
ume. The results are interpreted as indicative of a 
slight shift of water into the tissues, and a simultane- 
ous inpouring into the blood stream of erythrocytes 
and the products of tissue breakdown. These factors 
combined account for the specific gravity and vis- 
cosity increase of excited blood.’’"—C. Landis (N. Y. 
Psychiatric Institute). 


4045. Sato, S. Experimentelle Untersuchungen 
tiber die Lokalisation der Seh- und Hérfunktionen 
auf der Grosshirnrinde des Kaninchens und der 
Katze. (Experimental researches on the localization 
of visual and auditory functions in the cerebral cortex 
of rabbits and cats.) Folia psychiat. neur. japon., 
1933, 1, 71-85.—As a method of ascertaining the 
localization of perceptual areas in the cerebrum a 
change of electric resistance taking place in the 
cerebral surface can be utilized. Using a Wheatstone 
bridge and a mirror galvanometer the author got the 
following results: (1) In rabbits a change of electric 
resistance is observed in the area striata of the con- 
tralateral cerebral hemisphere, Brodmann’s field 18, 
and the area retrosprenialis when a visual stimulus 
(with the light of an electric hand lamp) is given, 
and on the spot corresponding to Winkler’s area 
temporalis superior when an auditory stimulus (with 
the ringing of a bell) is given. (2) In cats it is shown 
on the hind part of the gyrus marginalis and supra- 
sylvius of both cerebral hemispheres when confronted 
with a visual stimulus, and on a small area extending 
over the sulcus suprasylvius above the sulcus sylvius 
when an auditory stimulus is given.—R. Kuroda 
(Keijo). 

4046. Schriever,H. Variation des réfiexes medul- 
laires aprés excitation electrique du mésencéphale. 
(Variation of the medullar reflexes after electrical 
stimulation of the midbrain.) C. r. Soc. biol., 1934, 
115, 40-42.—The author stimulates the midbrain by 
rhythmic discharges from a condenser and studies 
the law of summation for the sciatica of the frog. If 
the intensity is strong enough, there is a flattening 
of the curve of summation. When the effect of the 
midbrain on the medullar reflex function is exag- 
gerated, there is an increase of the reflex irradiation, 
the medullar Bahknung, and a shortening of the re- 
fractory period. There is an analogy to strychniniza- 
tion. This explains why convulsions appear upon 
stimulation of the midbrain without any action of 
a convulsive center.—Maith. H. Piéron (Sorbonne), 


4047. Schwabe, E. Uber die Osmoregulation 
verschiedener Krebse (Malacostracen). (Concern- 
ing osmotic regulation in various crabs [Malacos- 
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traca].) Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 1933, 19, 183-236. 
—A comparative study of the manner in which the 
chemistry of the blood in Carcinus, Maja, etc., is 
adjusted to changes in the salinity of the surrounding 
medium. The effect of such changes upon respiration 
was also investigated.—7. C. Schneirla (New York 
University). 

4048. Skramlik, E. v. Ueber die Beziehungen 
zwischen der normalen und riickléufigen 
leitung beim Froschherzen. (The relationships be- 
tween normal and antidromic conduction of excitation 
in frog heart.) Pflig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1920, 
184. Pp. 61.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4049. Sladden, D. E. Transference of induced 
food-habit from parent to offspring. Part I. Proc. 
Roy. Soc. London, 114B, 441-449.—The experiments 
were carried out on the stick insect (Carausius 
morosus). Insects from a stock reared for many 
generations on privet were induced, with difficulty, 
to feed on ivy. In the first generation at the first 
presentation only 10% took ivy, at the second 32%, 
at the third 21%, at the fourth 12%. At length the 
whole of the 125 insects which were being tested were 
induced to feed onivy. These were grouped according 
to the presentation at which ivy was taken and reared 
to maturity on that plant. In the next generation 
78% took ivy at the first presentation, 18% at the 
second, 1.5% at the third and 0.12% at the fourth 
and fifth presentations. Comparing the test and 
control groups the results showed: Offspring of privet- 
fed parents: 44% privet; 35% neutral; 21% ivy. 
Offspring of ivy-fed parents: 28% privet, 35% neutral; 
35% ivy.—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 

4050. Stein-Beling, I. v. Uber den Ausflug der 
Schlupfwespe Nemeritus canescens Grav. und tiber 
die Bedeutung des Geruchsinnes bei der Riickkehr 
zum Wirt. (Concerning the flight of the ichneumon- 
fly Nemeritus canescens Grav., and the significance 
of the sense of smell in the return to the host.) Béol. 
Zentbi., 1934, 54, 147-169.—The sense of smell is of 
importance in the return to the host. The problem 
of the source of food of the ichneumon-fly while away 
from the host is discussed.— E. R. Hilgard (Stanford), 

4051. Studnitz, G. v. Uber die chemische Reak- 
tion der Selachier- und Cephalopodenretina. (Con- 
cerning the chemical reaction of the selachian and the 
cephalopod retina.) Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 1933, 
19, 615-618.— Isolated retinas of dogfish and of cuttle- 
fish were tested with an indicator, and gave an acid 
reaction in both the light- and the dark-adapted 
condition. This result contrasts with previous results 
for most other animals, whether of cone or of rod-cone 
types.—T. C. Schneirla (New York University). 

4052. T’ang, Y., Ch’in, K., & Tsang, Y. H. The 
effect of vegetarianism on the learning ability of 
albino rats. Contrib. Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., Acad. 
Sinica, 1934, 1, No. 4. Pp. 16.—This paper is a 
continuation of the author’s last report concerning 
the effect of vegetarian diet on the learning ability 
of albino rats (see VII: 119). The rats were required 
to escape from a water maze, and their efficiency in 
effecting such escape was measured by the same 3 
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criteria. 71 first-generation and 67 later-generation 
vegetarian rats, all approximately 100 days old, were 
tested, and 67 normal rats of the same age served as 
controls. The first-generation vegetarians were the 
litter mates of the controls, while the later-generation 
vegetarians were mostly the offspring of these litter 
mates. Conclusions follow: (1) Vegetarian rats are 
definitely inferior to normal rats, except that in the 
case of the first-generation vegetarian females, the 
degree of inferiority is rather small and not of sufficient 
statistical significance. (2) Sex difference becomes 
generally less significant when diet deficiency becomes 
more serious. Males tend to lose their superiority 
over females as diet deficiency is more advanced. 
(3) Vegetarian rats show higher individual variability 
in their learning scores than do normal rats. This is 
due to the fact that the vegetarian rats spread more 
and more toward the lower end of the ability scale as 
diet deficiency becomes more and more serious. 
(4) Diet deficiency exerts its full influence only when 
it begins from birth or still earlier in life. Otherwise, 
the effect on learning ability is somewhat uncertain. 
(S$) The inferiority of vegetarian rats is probably due 
in part to the relative lack of vigor of their motor 
apparatus, including the motor cells of the central 
nervous system.—C.-F. Wu (Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., 
Shanghai). 

4053. Tansley, K. Factors affecting the develop- 
ment and regeneration of visual purple in the mam- 
malian retina. Proc. Roy. Soc. London, 114B, 79-103. 
—Experimental and observational studies were 
carried out on the rat retina, and the following con- 
clusions are reported: regeneration of visual purple 
takes place only if retinal and choroidal circulations 
are intact; regeneration probably requires a healthy 
retina; visual purple requires the presence in the 
retina of the outer limbs of the rods, and these also 
must probably be healthy; direct contact between 
the pigment epithelium and the outer limbs of the 
rods is not required for the production of visual 
purple.—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 


4054. Warden, C. J., Jenkins, T. N., & Warner, 
L. H. Introduction to comparative psychology. New 
York: Ronald Press, 1934. Pp. 581. $4.50.—The 
present work is an abridged edition of a larger work 
promised for the future. The authors devote the 
first seven chapters to discussions of history, view- 
points, classifications, methods, and comparative 
morphology and physiology. The following chapters 
are devoted to the Protista, Metaphyta, Porifera, 
Echinodermata, worms, Mollusca, Arthropoda, Pisces, 
Amphibia, Reptilia, Aves, lower mammals, and pri- 
mates. Each of these latter chapters gives a brief 
statement concerning the topics of reception and 
reactive capacity.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


4055. Watts, J. W. Ligation of the anterior 
cerebral artery in monkeys. J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 
1934, 79, 153-158.—“Ligation of the unpaired an- 
terior cerebral artery of the monkey (7 Macaca 
mulatia and 1 baboon, Papio papio), at the genu of 
the corpus callosum produced no neurological signs 
either in young or mature specimens. Likewise, 
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occlusion of the main trunk peripheral to this or of 
individual branches failed to produce impairment of 
function. At autopsy the brains of these animals 
showed no gross evidence of lack of blood supply 
over the distribution of the anterior cerebral artery. 
Coagulation of as many as four or five of the largest 
superior cerebral veins produced no disturbance of 
=e R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital). 

4056. Weiss, P., & Walker, R. Nerve patterns in 
regenerated Urodele limbs. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. 
& Med., 1934, 31, 810-812.—The authors attempt 
through a study of the nerve patterns established 
during regeneration of the limbs in metamorphosed 
newts to discover some of the significant factors 
operating to determine the course, grouping, develop- 
ment, and size of the peripheral nerves. After 
regeneration, coordination in the limb was normal, 
in most cases. The main muscle masses also appeared, 
in general, normally arranged, and the nerves kept a 
normal spatial relation to these and to the skeleton. 
Despite minor aberrations, the main course of the 
nerve trunks in the regenerated limbs was similar to 
that in the control limbs. A close correlation was 
found between volume of the muscles in the regen- 
erated limbs and the diameter of the nerves innervat- 
ing them.—P. Seckler (Radcliffe). 


4057. Wood, A. B. A comparison of delayed 
reward and delayed punishment in the formation of 
a brightness discrimination habit in the chick. Arch. 
of Psychol., 1933, No. 157. Pp. 42.—Chicks were 
tested on a brightness discrimination problem in 
the Yerkes-Watson discrimination apparatus. Vari- 
ous conditions of delayed reward and delayed punish- 
ment were studied, the same intervals of delay being 
used for both incentives. Any delay of food decreased 
considerably the efficiency of learning as measured 
by trials, time, errors, and failures. The effect, if 
any, of delaying the shock was to improve slightly 
the efficiency of learning. There was no reliable 
difference between the scores of the 30-second shock 
delay group and those of the control group. Delays 
longer than 30 seconds affected the rate of learning 
no differently from the shorter delay.— E. M. Achilles 
(Columbia). 

[See also abstracts 3896, 3979, 3986, 3993, 4001. ] 
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4058. Geyer, H. Der Trinksversuch bei eineiigen 
und zweieiigen Zwillingen. (Dipsomania in uniovular 
and biovular twins.) Klin. Woch., 1931,32. Pp. 12. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4059. Hogben, L. The detection of linkage in 
human families. I. Both heterozygous genotypes 
indeterminate. II. One heterozygous genotype in- 
determinate. Proc. Roy. Soc. London, 114B, 340-363. 
—Two statistical papers showing how and with what 
success Bernstein's product method may be used for 
the investigation of problems of linkage in human 
families.—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 

4060. Rosanoff, A. J., Handy, L. M., & Rosanoff, 
I, A. Criminality and delinquency in twins. J. 
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Crim. Law & Crimin., 1934, 24, 923-934.—A com- 
parison of the incidence of adult criminality, juvenile 
delinquency, and children’s behavior problems among 
groups of monozygotic and dizygotic twins indicates 
the importance of hereditary and constitutional 
factors in causation. Among same-sex probably 
monozygotic twins both members of a pair were 
affected much more frequently than among same-sex 
probably dizygotic twins. “We are left with the 
impression that biologic research affords a promise of 
bringing us nearer to application of scientific method 
in the field of psychiatry."’ This material will be 
published later in more detail and will also include 
mental deficiency, epilepsy, and the psychoses.—L. 
Ackerson (Institute for Juvenile Research). 


4061. Saudek, R., & Seeman, E. Handschriften 
und Zeichnungen eineiiger Zwillinge. (Handwriting 
and drawing of uniovular twins.) Pp. 40. 1933. 
RM. 2.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


[See also abstracts 4049. | 
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4062. Allison, L. W. Proxy sittings with Mrs. 
Leonard, Proc. Soc. Psych. Res., 1934, 42, 104-145.- 
This advanced (proxy) procedure for the study of 
trance phenomena in ‘“‘psychic’’ sensitives is pre- 
sented here with reports of success. The results as 
given are apparently well above chance expectation, 
although no mathematical evaluation is given. How- 
ever, charts of points and their classification are given 
for convenient summarization. The precautions taken 
to exclude normal knowledge are very good as re- 
ported. The report is based upon stenographic records 
taken during the sittings.—/. B. Rhine (Duke). 

4063. Carrington, H. An instrumental test of the 
independence of a “‘spirit control.” Bull. Amer. 
Psych. Inst., 1934, No. 1. $2.00.—This reports an 
attempt to distinguish, by word-association tests 
with reaction time and galvanometric measurements, 
the personality of Mrs. Garrett, the British trance 
sensitive, from those of her trance or ‘‘control”’ per- 
sonalities, chiefly that of the more common one, 
“Uvani.”” The suggestion of the method came from 
W. Whately Smith (Proc. Soc. Psych. Res., 1921, 
31, 401-416) and was criticized as a method by 
Gerald Balfour (in same issue). The present report 
claims to find significantly greater differences in 
galvanic deflections between the two personalities, 
the normal Mrs. Garrett and Uvani, than for either 
as measured at different times. The method assumes 
that significant changes in a personality in trance 
cannot occur except through spirit agency.—J. B. 
Rhine (Duke). 

4064. Emerson, H. Alcohol, its effects on man. 
New York: Appleton-Century, 1934. Pp. 123. 
$1.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4065. Fenichel, O. Outline of clinical psycho- 
analysis. Psychoanal. Quar., 1934, 3, 42-127.— 
Chapter 8 deals with the schizophrenias, which the 
author defines as psychoses in which the break with 
reality allows a regression to the level preceding ego 
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and reality-testing function development. He dis- 
cusses analytically schizophrenic symptomatology, 
elaborating upon the regressive disintegration of 
the ego, the relationship to compulsion neurosis, the 
growth of organ cathexes at the expense of object 
cathexes, libido withdrawal, depersonalization, para- 
noid symptomatology and mechanisms, archaic 
fixations, projection, etc. Prognosis and therapy are 
briefly discussed. Chapter 9 deals with the manic- 
depressive psychoses. The biological basis is dis- 
cussed, followed by an elaboration of the psycho- 
logical nature and manifestation of the depression. 
Points of discussion are compulsive symptoms, 
neurotic phenomena due to transposition in the psyche 
of individual-object conflicts into ego-—super-ego 
conflicts, ambivalence, oral traits, introjection, 
etiology, etc. The nature of the manic attack is 
elaborated as a freeing of the ego from the super-ego, 
with the establishment of the libido state preceding the 
differentiation of the super-ego from the ego. Dis- 
cussion of manic and depressive symptomatology 
follows.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital and 
Infirmary). 

4066. Ferenczi,S. Thalassa:a theory of genitality. 
Psychoanal. Quar., 1934, 3, 1-29.—In Chapter 6 the 
author discusses the phylogenetic parallel contained 
in the assumption that the intra-uterine life of higher 
mammals may be a replica of the type of existence 
which characterized the aboriginal piscine period, 
with birth a recapitulation of the catastrophe which 
forced the adoption of land existence. The author 
then cites examples of psychic trends, symbolism, 
and regressive tendencies in accord with this idea. 
In Chapter 7, ‘Evidence for the Thalassal Regressive 
Trend,” various biological data are adduced in sup- 
port of the theory. In Chapter 8, “Coitus and 
Fertilization,"’ phylogenetic origins are discussed. 
Further, a parallel is drawn between the behavior 
of sex partners and that of germ cells, and there is 
a discussion of the phylogenetic significance of sexual 
behavior.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital and 
Infirmary). 

4067. Fries, M. E. Beispiele der Spieltechnik in 
der Analyse des Kleinkindes. (Examples of play 
technique in infant analysis.) Zsch. f. psychoanal. 
Pad., 1933, 8/9, 301-310.—This partial analysis of a 
4\4-year-old boy with food idiosyncrasies and a 
phobia aims to exemplify the efficacy of the passive 
play technique sponsored by Anna Freud, in contrast 
to the highly active technique of prompt, symbolic 
interpretation employed by Melanie Klein, in infant 
analysis. The types of play chosen by the child in 
successive periods in the analysis gave the analyst 
insight into the nature of his traumatic experiences 
and anxiety. Although no deep interpretations reach- 
ing into the unconscious were given in the course of 
this unfinished analysis, nevertheless definitecharacter 
changes took place which the author ascribes not 
merely to a good transference but rather to a psychic 
change of a fundamental kind.—M. H. Briehl (New 
York City). 

4068. Groddeck, G. the unconscious. 
London: C. W. Daniel, 1933. Pp. 224. 7/6.—Con- 
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sists of various essays, some autobiographical, some 
therapeutic, and some speculations about art. 
Freudian in basis and bent, with occasional criticisms 
and original remarks.—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, 
England). 

4069. Hollés, I. Psychopathologie alltiglicher 
telepathischer Erscheinungen. (Psychopathology 
of everyday telepathic occurrences.) Imago, 1933, 
19, 529-546.—The relevant phenomena, spontaneous 
and common in everyday life but not elicitable by 
experiment, appeared consistently under certain 
conditions during the course of psychoanalytical 
treatment, hence not accidentally. Some 500 cases 
of thought transference during a prolonged period of 
observation illustrate two elements of consistency: 
(1) the condition under which they occur, namely a 
tendency toward repression in one party; (2) the 
manner in which they occur, namely in a free associa- 
tive relationship between the repressed element and 
its complement. The time between sending and 
receiving is often so short as to confuse their identities. 
Incidentally, the libido must be the starting point for 
all explanation of these occurrences of thought trans- 
ference, even when it is most obscure. The mech- 
anism, an interindividual nerve induction, is analogous 
to the theoretical intraindividual nerve induction. 
It is too early to draw practical conclusions, but we 
cannot exclude from psychoanalytic practice the 
possibility that the word which finally releases the 
patient may actually be his most deeply repressed 
word transferred to the analyst during a favorable 
moment.—M. J. Powers (New York City). 

4070. Janzen, E. K. Over diersymboliek in 
symptoom en droom. (On animal symbolism in 
symptom and dream.) Psychiat. en neur. bladen, 
1932 (Bouman Festschrift).—Janzen describes a 
case of psychasthenia with animal symbolism in both 
symptoms and dreams. The patient, 31 years of age, 
suffers when seeing animals in imprisonment; he 
especially pities captive birds because of their sexual 
deprivation; he writes anonymous letters to people 
who keep birds in cages. He is constantly afraid of 
running over animals when cycling. He has a great 
affection for horses; when horseback riding he has 
orgasm and ejaculation. He often dreams of birds, 
horses and other animals. For this dominant animal 
symbolism the author sees the following causes: 
(1) Some psychic traumata from early childhood; 
the patient's imperious father kept birds, and once he 
locked his son up in a room in which a canary was 
kept; etc. (2) Symbols of animals are generally 
suitable for the unconscious. (3) The patient is shy 
by nature and physically weak; such people easily 
project libido to animals. Remarkable also is that 
in the patient’s dreams a castration is hardly ever 
represented straightforwardly, but as a “‘caging of 
the bird’’; and a vexing imprisonment is substituted 
for the more usual death penalty.—L. Hardenberg 
(Utrecht). , 

4071. Kaufman, M. R. Projection, heterosexual 
and homosexual. Psychoanal. Quar., 1934, 3, 134- 
136.—A fragment is given from the analysis of a 
schizophrenic patient which tells of his incest desires 
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toward his mother, his homosexual attitude toward a 
fellow patient, and the projection of his desires upon 
the love objects. Two paranoid features are clearly 
illustrated, one the search for motivation in the 
conduct of others and the second the subjective expe- 
riencing by a form of response to wishes after projec- 
tion upon others.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital 
and Infirmary). 


4072. Ko, K. On the function of the female 
genitals of opium addicts. J. Med. Asso. Formosa, 
1934, 33, 90-99.—It is reported that opium enhances 
sexual desire, so some use it as an aphrodisiac; but 
others oppose it. This point is of great interest, 
especially as to the manner in which it influences 
female sexual desire. The author investigated 100 
Formosan-Chinese women opium addicts in the 
Government Central Hospital for Opium Addicts 
in Taihoku, as to their menstruation, marriage and 
childbirth, and compared the results with his previous 
report on normal women; he inquired, besides, into 
the state of their sexual desire. His findings are as 
follows: (1) The average age at the first menstruation 
was 15 years 1.67 months, which is a little later than 
that of normal women (about 5.48 months). (2) In 
most cases of female opium addicts the measure of 
menstrual flow decreased, and in a minority of cases 
there occurred an extension of the interval between 
menstruations, or amenorrhoea, or shortening of the 
duration of menstruation. About half the number 
had no symptoms of infirmity during the period, or 
these symptoms were greatly reduced. (3) The 
average climacteric age of opium addicts was 43 years 
9.13 months, which is 2 years 4.71 months earlier 
than in normal women, and the average period from 
puberty to the climacteric was 26 years 5 months, 
which is 6 years 4.5 months shorter than in normal 
women. (4) The opium addict’s average age of 
marriage was 17 years 5.6 months, and the average 
period from first menstruation to marriage was 
2 years 8.2 months. There was no great difference 
from normal women in these respects. In most cases 
opium smoking or eating began several months or 
several years after marriage. (5) The average age 
at first childbirth was 20 years 1 month, which is 
9.75 months later thanin normal women. (6) Opium 
addiction began at about the middle of the fertile 
period (the average age being 26.52 years), after 
which the rate of childbirth became lower than before. 
The rate was also lower than in normal women of 
the same age. (7) In half the number of female 
opium addicts the desire for sexual intercourse was 
suppressed, and a minority who had sexual inter- 
course had the sensation reduced, or the orgasm 
delayed.— K. Ko. 


4073. Kranefeldt, W. M. Secret ways of the 
mind: a survey of the porcetemes principles of 
ge Adler and Jung. London: Kegan Paul, 1934. 

xl + 188. 6/-.—See VI: 1400.—F. C. Bartlett 
7 pas ng England). 

4074. Kranefeldt, W.M. Freud und Jung. Zenibi. 
f. Psychotherap., 1934, 7, 24-38.—Freud and Jung 
have nothing to do with each other; they move in 
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opposite directions, the former toward the general 
scientific, the latter toward depth-meaning. Freud 
is a child of the materialistic nineteenth century. To 
him, knowledge of soul and of external reality are 
identical ; hence he completely fails to see the symbolic 
aspect of the outer world. Jung set out from experi- 
ence of the unconscious. Freud, dominated by his 
procedure (psychoanalysis) has become increasingly 
narrow and empty, while Jung has broadened and 
deepened enormously. Such a system as psycho- 
analysis could exert a wide influence on Western 
culture only because it appealed to the rootless. The 
cause of this rootlessness lies in our cultural founda- 
tions—our distance from the archetypes of the soul; 
and in Freud is demonstrated that the nineteenth 
century forms a line of demarcation in our Western 
culture.—M. E. Morse (Catonsville, Md.) 


4075. Lorand, S. A note on the psychology of the 
inventor. Psychoanal. Quar., 1934, 3, 30-41.—A case 
is presented of an inventor whose creative activity 
and productivity co-existed with his neurotic symp- 
toms, even replacing them. The psychological back- 
ground of childhood experiences and family relation- 
ships is discussed in part for their psychoanalytic 
significance. The entire intellectual development 
and inventive productivity were found to be a process 
of sublimation of his original incestuous libidinal 
drives.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital and 
Infirmary). 


4076. Mason, E. D., & Benedict, F.G. The effect 
of sleep on human basal metabolism, with particular 
reference to South Indian women. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1934, 108, 377-383.—‘‘Seven South Indian women, 
whose waking basal metabolism averaged 20.7% below 
the Harris-Benedict standards, were studied to 
determine whether the low basal level previously 
established for South Indian women was a result 
of a relaxation while awake greater than that of 
westerners. Experiments showed a consistent decrease 
in oxygen consumption during sleep averaging 9.8%, 
varying from 5.8 to 15.5% with depth of sleep. This 
change is of the same magnitude as has been indicated 
for westerners. Two western women were measured 
on 8 days under the same conditions, and in corre- 
sponding degrees of sleep showed similar changes. 
These data confirm our earlier evidence that South 
Indian women have a very low basal metabolism when 
awake and show that the state of relaxation is not a 
causal factor in this low metabolism.’’-—C. Landis 
(N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 


4077. Morgenstern, S. Psychanalyse et éducation. 
(Psychoanalysis and education.) Evolution psychiat., 
1933, 3, 45-64.—The knowledge of the development 
of the instinctive life and the unconscious can become 
a guide of first importance for parents and educators. 
With an understanding of the harm which can be 
done to a child whose unresolved complicated affective 
situations lead him to lying, theft, and other criminal 
manifestations, the educator who is enlightened by a 
knowledge of psychoanalysis can help the child to 
use his instinctive energy for creative work. Child 
mythomania is often an excuse to avoid a more 
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dangerous manifestation.—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 


4078. Orgel, S. Z. Reactivation of the Oedipus 
situation. Psychoanal. Quar., 1934, 3, 128-133.—A 
sketch is given from an analytic case showing the role 
of every-day events in the evocation of repressed 
material. From the material thus reactivated the 
author is enabled to reconstruct a normal Oedipus 
complex intensified by special childhood experiences, 
—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital and Infirmary). 


4079. R6éheim, G. Primitive high gods. Psy- 
choanal. Quar., 1934, 3, Pt. 2, 1-133.—This mono- 
graph consists of an introduction and three para- 
graphs entitled respectively, ‘““The Religion of the 
Andaman Islands,’ “The Emu-footed Altjira and 
Other Sky-Beings in Central Australia,’’ and ‘‘Con- 
clusions.’ The author discusses the psychoanalytic 
significance of the various religious beliefs, practices, 
attitudes, and myths of the primitive tribes studied, 
and draws parallels between them and those of other 
peoples. He elaborates upon the symbolism involved 
in various primitive cultures and portrays its simi- 
larity to regressive behavior in neurotics, thereby 
indicating the probable soundness of psychoanalytic 
interpretation —M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital 
and Infirmary). 

4080. Saltmarsh, H. F. Report on cases of appar- 
ent precognition. Proc. Soc. Psych. Res., 1934, 42, 
49-103.—From the volumes of the Journal and the 
Proceedings of the Soc. Psych. Res., Saltmarsh col- 
lected 349 cases reported in which precognition was 
involved. These were analyzed and classified with 
a view to better evaluation; and by means of a 
statistical device a mathematical treatment was 
attempted. After considering the selected cases in 
the light of possible non-precognitive hypotheses, 
namely: telepathy, auto-suggestion, subconscious 
knowledge, and hyperesthesia, he came to the con- 
clusion that precognition is the explanation of the 
cases, and that the fact is established. The following 
hypothetical view is offered: There are determined 
events and undetermined events. The former are 
more common. The latter result from ‘‘free-will.” 
Determined events alone are precognizable. Free-will 
events are never cognizable. Precognition occurs 
through a great subliminal extension of the “‘specious 
present.’’ There is no verification of the hypothesis 
stated.—/. B. Rhine (Duke). 


4081. Schneider, E. Neurotische Depression und 
Stehlen. (Neurotic depression and stealing.) Zsch. 
f. psychoanal. Pad., 1933, 8/9, 293-300.—The relation 
between neurotic depression and stealing is shown 
in a young man of twenty-two whom the Rorschach 
test diagnosed as ‘‘psychogenic depression.”’ Analysis 
revealed that in infancy there had been periods of 
solitary play and daydreaming; in adolescence and 
youth, loafing and romantic dreaming alternating 
with intensive interest in his work. Between the 
ages of seven and fifteen, the patient had stolen 
money from his mother to buy sweets and other trifles. 
As Abraham showed in his study of melancholia, a 
constitutionally strong oral libido was basic in this 
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patient, frustrated in infancy by sudden weaning, and 
later by other events. Jealousy of the younger 
brother was covered over by an exaggerated feeling of 
inferiority. This loss of mother love was at the 
bottom of the early thefts as well as the later ones, 
when he stole money from school friends in order to 
court a ‘‘sweet girl’’ who later proved to have a greater 
interest in one of these friends. Disappointed, he 
spent the money on sweets for himself. Improvement 
resulted when the patient became aware of the relation 
of this behavior to the infantile situation. The oral 
fixation behind the frustration, depression, and steal- 
ing isof primary importance. Stealing and depression 
are attempts to assimilate the early oral trauma. In 
melancholia, the patient surrenders wholly to the 
illness, whereas in neurotic depression he wards off 
melancholia through neurotic and aggressive behavior. 
—M. H. Briehl (New York City). 

4082. Schultz, J. H. Der Yoga und die deutsche 
Seele. (The yoga and the German soul.) Zentbi. f. 
Psychotherap., 1934, 7, 61-69.—Are the present 
attempts to utilize the yoga in psychotherapy justi- 
fiable critically? The yoga is not an end, but a 
psychotechnics for attaining higher states of con- 
sciousness through physical and mental concentration. 
It is not bound up with any particular content or 
world-view; hence its use would not involve the 
adoption of an alien cult. It embodies universal 
religious mystic intuition. The German soul has a 
particular affinity for this primeval Indo-germanic 
experience, which is close to the great German mys- 
tics. The special forms of the yoga have a cosmic- 
human meaning (Jung), and its technique is in com- 
plete harmony with the rational practice of auto- 
genous training, which surprisingly resembles the 
earlier stages of the yoga. In summary, the yoga 
helps toward going beyond the ego to the self and 
thereby attaining the goal of self-realization.— MV. E. 
Morse (Catonsville, Md.) 

4083. Stekel, W. [Ed.] Psychotherapeutische 
Praxis. (Psychotherapeutic practice.) (Quarterly.) 
Leipzig: Hermann & Schulze. Vol. 1, No. 1, 1934.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4084. Tausk, V. Ibsen the druggist. Psychoanal. 
Quar., 1934, 3, 137-141.—A student of Ibsen, puzzled 
by the “‘strangeness’’ of an Ibsen bust, inquired its 
identity and was told that it was that of a druggist. 
He immediately recognized it, although the previous 
day he had forgotten until told that Ibsen was a 
pharmacist. Investigation revealed an unsolved 
conflict over a liaison with a druggist’s wife. The 
“strangeness’"’ of the bust portrays the paranoid 
mechanism of libido withdrawal with consequent 
“strangeness” of the object.—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital and Infirmary). 


4085. Thoro, , B. K. The Marg medium- 
ship. The ‘‘Walter” hands. A study of their der- 
matoglyphics. Proc. Amer. Soc. Psych. Res., 1934, 
22. Pp. 247.—With the exception of an unsigned 
preface, this occupies the entire volume. It is a 
profusely illustrated defense of the Margery ‘“‘finger- 
print demonstrations” as a result of an attack made 
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on these claims by E. E. Dudley, Arthur Goadby, 
and Hereward Carrington in Bull. Boston Soc. Psych. 
Res., 1932, No. 18. Thorogood is introduced as an 
ex-engineer, now Research Consultant for the Amer. 
Soc. Psych. Res. He concludes favorably to the 
mediumship, that the ‘‘Walter’’ phenomena are 
“‘supernormal,’’ and that the ‘“‘Walter’’ hands and 
finger-prints are not like those of any living person. 
The presentation and the subject are highly contro- 
versial.—J. B. Rhine (Duke). 


4086. Walther, G. Progress of psychic research 
in Europe. J. Amer. Soc. Psych. Res., 1934, 28, 
61-66.—A survey of the scientific and academic men 
on the continent who are interested in the field. 
Leyden and Utrecht have official readerships in 
psychic research. The subject has been given some 
recognition in German institutions. Walther surveys 
names of important people in the various other coun- 
tries who have taken an active interest in the field. 
They are more numerous for the middle and northern 
than for the Mediterranean countries. England and 
Russia are not included in the survey.—J. B. Rhine 
(Duke). 


[See also abstracts 4001, 4006, 4058, 4114, 4145, 
4168, 4179, 4182. ] 
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4087. Amram, A. Contribution a l’étude de l’im- 
puissance sexuelle. (Contribution to the study of 
sexual impotence.) Paris: Thése de médecine, 1932. 
Pp. 67.—Impotence is sometimes due to a mental 
inhibition, a restraint. The role of emotion in this 
restraint is undeniable, and often introduces the idea 
of a conditioned reflex; that is, an inhibitory state, 
a sad or painful memory is substituted for a normally 
attractive and seductive image. These associations 
by contrast produce a state of inhibitory spasm.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


4088. Bamford, C. B. An analytical review of a 
series of cases of insanity with pregnancy. J. Ment. 
Sci., 1934, 80, 58-63.—A study of 97 cases leads to 
the conclusion that the prognosis is not so good as 
commonly taught, and conditions requiring institu- 
tional care are comparatively rare. Many were found 
to have been potentially psychopathic. In 67 it was 
the first attack; 35% were discharged recovered; 
16% were single; 70% were multiparae; and 25% 
had an associated disease. 75% were at or beyond 
seven months in their pregnancy. After delivery 
recovery usually ensued within three months. Notable 
is the lack of exhaustion or intoxication in the etiology. 
—C. O. Sturdevant (Hartford, Conn.) 


4089. Beck, D. J. Een geval van ontrouwwaaa. 
(A case of delusional adultery.) Psychiat. en neur. 
bladen, 1932 (Bouman Festschrift).—Beck describes 
a case of delusion of adultery. The patient was a 
man, sensitive by nature, modest, but suspicious, 
sensitive as to his honor with strong sexuality; con- 
sequently a combination of passivity and activity. 
At 22 years of age he married a woman, who chiefly 
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appeased his sexual need. Because of the growing 
number of children his wife refused him, and on 
account of this he began to fancy that his children 
were not his own. First he fantasied adultery by his 
wife, but still repudiated the idea. Next his logical 
insight and better feeling were overpowered, and all 
of a sudden he thought his fantasies were real. He 
left his wife and eight children, and an action was 
entered against him; but he was declared unanswer- 
able. The author supposes this case to be one of 
paranoid development and not of paranoid process; 
all schizophrenic symptoms, such as imposed thoughts, 
etc., are lacking. The author points out the fact 
that the cause of a paranoid development should be 
sought not in the concurrence of some few qualities 
of character, but in the whole essence of the per- 
sonality with its hierarchy of instincts and order of 
motives.—L. Hardenberg (Utrecht). 


4090. Birnbaum, K. Soziologie der Neurosen. 
Die nervésen Stérungen in ihren Beziehungen zum 
Gemeinschafts- und Kulturleben. (Sociology of the 
neuroses. The nervous affections in their relations 
to social and cultural life.) Arch. f. Psychiat. u. 
Nervenkr., 1933, 99, No. 3.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4091. Bonhomme, J. La notion de réalité chez les 
délirants. (The idea of reality in people suffering 
from delusions.) Evolution psychiat., 1933, 3, 9-26.— 
How does the person with delusions eliminate material 
reality? This reality is generally seen by such a 
person as a confirmation or justification of a system 
with affective content. There are those who entirely 
transform reality (chronic delusions or hallucinations). 
Others transform it only partially (general paralysis). 
In other cases reality is precisely the criterion for 
delusion which dares not become apparent; it (reality) 
remains the point of recall and comparison for the 
subject.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4092. Brown, L. Remarks on the endocrines and 
some associated psychoneuroses. Brit. Med. J., 
1932, No. 3709, 223-226.—The diencephalon, the 
head of the sympathetic ganglion chain, is the seat 
of emotional manifestations. As the psychoneuroses 
are frequently associated with excess emotion, some 
relation must exist between them and the endocrine 
system. Hyperthyroidism causes an unreasonable 
temperament, with alternations of excitement and 
depression. Myxedema is most often accompanied 
by melancholy, sometimes by acute mania. The 
development of the anterior lobe of the pituitary 
often accompanies a lack of inhibition, a feeling of 
inferiority, and a tendency to escape by dreaming. 
Over-development of the suprarenals produces a 
combative type with phobias and anxiety, while 
insufficiency results in nervous weakness.— (Courtesy 
Année psychol.) 

4093. Capgras, J., Beaudouin, H., & Briau, R. 
L’explication délirante. (The delirious explanation. ) 
Ann. méd.-psychol., 1934, 92, 477-508.—The delirious 
explanation is of ideo-affective origin. It is an 
attempt of the patient to explain his morbid symp- 
toms. It contributes to an understanding of the 
patient’s mental deficiency or his psychical disaggre- 
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gation. M. B. Mitchell (New Hampshire State 


Hospital ). 

4094. De Monchy, S. J. R. Heimwee. (Nostal- 
gia.) Psychiat. en neur. bladen, 1932 (Bouman 
Festschrift).—The author conceives nostalgia as 
being one of the forms of expression of a pathological 
relation of the child toward his parents. Just as in 
a neurosis, the child is not absolutely healthy in the 
symptom-free periods, and is not mentally well 
balanced. On close examination the child is found 
to have an ambivalent attitude toward the parents. 
There is a positive feeling, but on the other hand 
there is fear lest an unconscious desire for death 
should be realized. Besides some observations of 
his own, the author applies this conception to the 
classical observations of Jaspers on crimes arising 
from homesickness. These serious degrees of nostal- 
gia are becoming very few by reason of the present 
increase of trafic. The patients used to be servants, 
silent, supersensitive girls on a childish level of 
development. Only after they had begged several 
times to be allowed to go home, which request was 
always refused by the mother, did they come to their 
deeds of despair. Thus in these classical cases there 
was also an ambivalent inclination: longing for home, 
and on the other hand a negative inclination caused 
by the severity of the mother.—L. Hardenberg 
(Utrecht). 

4095. Doll, E. A. Annual report of Department of 
Research, Training School, Vineland. Tr. School 
Bull., 1933, 30, 138-144.—Research on birth injury 
has continued. A card index file for all the motion 
pictures has been made. A summary birth injury 
record card has been developed. The clinical division 
has continued its work as in former years. A list of 
21 publications prepared by four persons is appended. 
—E. M. Achilles (Columbia). 

4096. Dugas, L. Note psychologique sur un cas 
de paralysie. (Psychological note concerning a case 
of paralysis.) J. de psychol., 1934, 31, 171-174.—An 
introspective report of the author's experiences while 
stricken with hemiplegia. The observations deal 
with motor, sensory, perceptual and _ volitional 
anomalies.— NV. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


4097. Engelson, M. Un cas typique de schizo- 
Ann. 


phrénie. (A typical case of schizophrenia.) 
méd.-psychol., 1934, 92, 509-519.—The case of a 
38-year-old woman is described. She shows the 


typical schizophrenic symptoms. She cannot dis- 
criminate between herself and others; she has lost all 
sense of time and space in relation to her delusions. 
She has all kinds of hallucinations.—M. B. Mitchell 
(New Hampshire State Hospital). 

4098. Federn, P. Mental factors in the world 
depression. J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 1934, 79, 43-58. 
—It is not a mere coincidence that the same word, 
depression, is used both for the present low level of 
the general economic situation and for mental states 
of disease. In life hate is more effective than love. 
A sense of guilt, with its self-accusation and self- 
punishment, characterizes almost every severe depres- 
sion. The regression toward neighborliness ought to 
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be developed. The expression ‘“‘depression of a 
nation, of a town’’ seems only to mean that there are 
more people depressed than in average times. In 
depression the whole of the ego is paralyzed by the 
inhibition, and all its boundaries are insensible. The 
death instinct and aggression come into the fore- 
ground, and love and the life impulses draw back. 
Many of the great booms in economic life have no 
other reason than the delaying of the catastrophe. 
As the individual must control his changes in mood by 
will and reason, society must also protect its economy 
against distortion through the general mania and 
destruction through the general depression of man.— 
C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


4099. Fischer, F. Zeitstruktur und Schizophrenie. 
(Time-structure and schizophrenia.) Zsch. f. d. ges. 
Neur. u. Psychiat., 1929, 121, 544-574.—Largely on 
the basis of case studies, the writer discusses in detail 
disturbances of temporal perception to be found in 
various forms in schizophrenia. He is led to suspect 
that perhaps every case of schizophrenia involves 
temporal disorders. Time is, in many cases, objecti- 
fied or moved as an object into the outer world. Time 
may, in other cases, be disintegrated or distorted. 
The writer indicates the importance of his findings 
for such philosophical theories of time as those of 
Kant, Bergson and Scheler.—C. W. Fox (Rochester). 


4100. Fischer, F. Raum-Zeit-Struktur und Denk- 
stérung in der Schizophrenie. II. Mitteilung. (Space- 
time structure and thought disturbance in schizo- 
phrenia. Second article.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. 
Psychiat., 1930, 124, 241-256.—On the basis of acute 
and sub-acute stages of schizophrenia found in three 
patients, the writer analyzes disturbances in thought 
and in temporal-spatial apprehension. In many 
psychological activities there appears to be an in- 
timate interweaving of thought and space-time. 
Fischer’s interest in this article is largely methodolog- 
ical, and he is convinced that he has opened up an 
important field of investigation. ‘There is, perhaps, 
within that region of schizophrenia which may be 
explored psychologically no symptom which might 
not be corrected, extended or deepened through 
analysis of space-time structure in our sense.’’—C. W. 
Fox (Rochester). 

4101. Frankel, E., Heyer, H. E., & others, In- 
stitutional education and training for community 
release; a study of mentally deficient girls paroled 
from the North New Jersey Training School at 
Totowa. New Jersey State Board of Control of In- 
stitutions and Agencies, 1933, No. 24. Pp. 28.—This 
study summarizes the results of community place- 
ment, after training, of feeble-minded girls paroled 
from the North New Jersey Training School. The 
report is based on the records of 102 girls on active 
parole. The average time spent in the institution 
was 36.3 months; the average time on parole 10.7 
months. The institutional training of the group 
emphasized especially household and domestic science, 
in which 56% of the group attained greater efficiency 
than in other activities, such as school, sewing, and 
beauty parlor work. “General improvement in 
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attitude, stabilization of emotional difficulties and 
the development of habits of industry” were said to 
be the chief results of the institutional training for 
parole. In the case of 41 of the 52 girls paroled to 
their own families and living in their own homes, 
good adjustment to their families was found. Of the 
50 girls living at their places of employment, where 
they did housework and cared for children, only one 
was rated as doing poorly, while 24 were rated as 
doing “very good” or “‘excellent’”” work. These girls 
are mostly of moron grade. An account of the training 
given at the North New Jersey Training School is 
included, together with a description of the intellec- 
tual and personality traits of girls making up the 
institutional population, and the aims and progress 
of training. —M. A. Merrill (Stanford). 

4102. Gahagan,L. Voluntary simulation of allergic 
sneezing. J. Soc. Psychol., 1934, 5, 134-135.—The 
case of a young woman is reported who developed 
voluntary sneezing following an attack of allergic 
sneezing. The voluntary sneezing was used over a 
period of ten years to avoid unpleasant activities.— 
E. B. Newman (Harvard). 

4103. Grube, B. Die Handlungen des Geistes- 
kranken im Rechtsverkehr. (The actions of the 
mentally iil in legal proceedings.) Barssel i. O.: 
Niehaus, 1933. Pp. 56.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4104. Haeberlin, C. Die Bedeutung von Ludwig 
Klages und Hans Prinzhorn fiir die deutsche Psycho- 
therapie. (The significance of Ludwig Klages and 
Hans Prinzhorn for German psychotherapy.) Zentbl. 
f. Psychotherap., 1934, 7, 38-57.—These philosophers 
are united to the eternal world-entities in a German 
religiosity free from Greek and Jewish influences. 
Klages bases his theory on the cosmic powers working 
in life as creative reality and the growth of our organic 
being from an immeasurably elementary maternal 
soil. His theory is biocentric, non-rational, as con- 
trasted with the logocentric philosophies. It turns 
on the antithesis mind/life. Although hitherto 
neglected, it opens new horizons in just those fields 
where German psychotherapy must work today. 
Creative life must be primary, and mind dependent 
on it. In the West, since the Renaissance, mind has, 
for the first time in history, got the upper hand. The 
result has been impoverishment and mechanization 
of life, mammonism, and threatened folk-death. 
Against these dangers the German people is surging 
upward today in a mighty elemental movement. 
Prinzhorn, profoundly influenced by the primeval 
Aryan character of Klages’ philosophy, added to it 
the concept of the secret nature of the world. His 
distinctively German psychotherapy is concerned 
with the psychological consequences of the soul’s 
separation from the Secret.—M. E. Morse (Catons- 
ville, Md.) 

4105. Hamacher, L. Psychische und nervise 
Schidigungen durch die Narkose. (Psychic and 


nervous injuries due to narcosis.) Bonn: Kubens, 
1932. Pp. 34.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4106. Harrington, M. A mechanistic view of the 
problem of mental disorder. 


Psychol. Rev., 1934, 
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41, 285-299.—At present, the greatest need of 

sychopathology is a unitary theoretical system 
instead of the two diverse points of view—the moti- 
vistic and the mechanistic. The author analyzes 
these two viewpoints and applies four criteria to them. 
On this basis, he prefers a mechanistic psychological 
viewpoint which takes account of four factors: (1) the 
stimulus situation, (2) heredity, (3) past education, 
and (4) somatic injury and disease. Mental health 
is achieved by obeying the laws of health within 
a healthy environment.—A. G. Bills (Chicago). 


4107. Harrowes, W. McC. The depressive reac- 
tion types. J. Ment. Sci., 1933, 79, 235-246.—After 
a review of the attempts to differentiate the depres- 
sions by Lange, Wexberg, Benon, Meyer, Gillespie, 
and others, the author describes the categories in 
which 70 examined cases fell. The following groups 
were found: (1) reactive, (2) autogenous, (3) recur- 
rent, (4) psychoneurotic, (5) depressions with 
aversions, and (6) involutional types. Each is 
presented with a treatment of its symptoms, etio- 
logical factors, and prognosis. In conclusion the 
author emphasizes the psychobiological constitution 
of the patient as fundamental to the motivation 
involved, and agrees with Benon that ‘“‘the best 
psychotherapy is sympathetic discussion sans méta- 
physique.” A bibliography of 10 titles—L. M. 
Hatfield (Maine). 


4108. Hattingberg, H. v. Neue Richtung, neue 
Bindung. (A new orientation, new connections.) 
Zentbl. f. Psychotherap., 1934, 7, 98-107.—The present 
task is the immediate regaining of equilibrium through 
the individual’s subordination to the whole. The 
author discusses the binding of the individual to the 
whole from the standpoints of Freud's, Adler's and 
Jung’s systems. Psychoanalysis attacks super- 
rational relationships and is purely individualistic. 
Its isolation from clinical medicine and the general 
mentality hinders a new orientation. Adler's larger 
unity is the super-folk humanity of a bygone inter- 
nationalism. Jung emphasizes almost exclusively 
the unfolding of inner being, and an initiation is 
necessary to connect the East and West. The present 
German movement must be blind to the just claims 
of its opponents. Its new bonds are first to the folk, 
then to Christianity and the common people. Psy- 
chotherapy must develop a practical and disciplined 
attitude and combat inhibitions against responsibili- 
ties to the folk, limiting theory and technique to 
what can be popularized—the great simple folk- 
questions—and avoiding whatever would lead to 
sects and private religions. Solutions requiring a 
highly differentiated psychology or ‘‘esoteric’’ know]- 
edge are a luxury. The educated class has as little 
function as the nobility. —M. E. Morse (Catonsville, 
Md.) 


4109. Heidema, S. T. Puerperaalpsychosen. 
(Puerperal psychoses.) Psychiat. en neur. bladen, 
1932 (Bouman Festschrift).—Heidema mentions 
the puerperal psychoses which occurred in the 
Valeriuskliniek at Amsterdam in the years 1910 to 
1930. They were observed in 75 of 4680 female 
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patients cared for during that period, i.e., more than 
144%. Compared with the last century this number 
decreased markedly; in that period the figures were 
from 8 to 21%. From this may be concluded that the 
greater part of the previous descriptions must have 
been cases of psychosis from puerperal fever. Out 
of the 75 cases of the author, 36 were cases of amentia. 
In the majority of these cases no infection can be 
accepted as being the cause. It is also doubtful 
whether those are right who classify the puerperal 
psychoses with the “exogene Reaktionstypen’’ of 
Bonhoeffer, because, except for the amentia, the 
so-called “‘exogene Reaktionsformen”’ are not usually 
seen in childbed. The author assumes the post- 
puerperal amentia to be a real exogenous reaction, 
which however occurs with a certain specificity post 
partum. It cannot yet be decided whether in those 
cases noxious factors are present in the organism 
which are lacking in normal parturition, or whether 
those patients have a very special endogenous sensi- 
tivity to the normal puerperal changes. In defense 
of this last hypothesis it may be noted that some 
patients repeatedly suffered from puerperal psychoses, 
and also that the incidence may be familial.—L. 
Hardenberg (Utrecht). 


4110. Helsmoortel, J., Jr., Nyssen, R., & Thien- 
pont, R. A propos d’un cas d’anosmie et d’agueusie 
complétes d’origine traumatique. (Regarding a case 
of complete anosmia and ageusia of traumatic origin. ) 

belee de neur. et de payenset., 1934, 34, 226-230.— 
rhe case history of a man, 56 years old, who sustained 
a head injury in an automobile accident, followed by 
coma and a confusional state. The patient left the 
hospital after 11 days and took up his regular work 
but continued to suffer from headache, dizziness, 
insomnia, anosmia and ageusia. As the patient 
showed symptoms of mental imbalance the authors 
conclude that the loss of smell and taste was of 
hysterical nature, although the injury was of sufficient 
severity to have produced true anosmia.—H. Sys 
Cornell). 


4111. Heyer, G. R. Die Polaritét, ein Grund- 
problem in Werden und Wesen der deutschen Psy- 
chotherapie. (Polarity, a basic problem in the nature 
and future of German psychotherapy.) Zentdi. f. 
Psychot 1934, 7, 17-23.—The author reaffirms 
the ideas of the romantic nature-philosophers of the 
early nineteenth century as to the polarity of all life. 
The danger to German existence in this view is a 
weakening liberalism. Although every school of 

sychology has set up pairs, they all make the mistake 
of ascribing all the good to one aspect and all the 
undesirable to the other. Only Jung has transcended 
this one-sidedness. The life of a people as well as of 
an individual oscillates between two poles—from the 
womb of collective being into the conscious ego. At 
times and for unknown reasons, the creative in the 
depths of the bios breaks out with demonic violence 
and heroic self-assertion, and there is a new spring. 
These wave-like crises demand leaders. This direc- 
tion, formerly exercised by religion, has now fallen 
to psychotherapy. Jung is the ideal leader for the 
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present movement. His work extends far beyond 
the neuroses into the great German problems of the 
body-soul and its transformations.—M, E. Morse 
(Catonsville, Md.) 


4112. Jackson, A. H. Emotional development and 
the neuroses. Med. Rec., 1934, 139, 480-482.—One 
of the most difficult problems with whic’: the physi- 
cian has to cope is that of the neuroses. To get to 
the underlying causes of these difficulties it is neces- 
sary to study the psychological development of the 
individual. Man's emotional development is divided 
into five major periods, during any of which a malad- 
justment may occur which can be productive of a 
functional nervous disorder. These periods are 
infancy, childhood, youth, adult life (which is further 
complicated by a possible period of marriage) and the 
declining years. The individual's condition during 
each of these periods is described and the possible 
neuroses which may be developed in each of them 
are indicated.—L. S. Selling (Institute for Juvenile 
Research). 


4113. Jelgersma, G. Paranoia chronica. Psy- 
chiat. en neur. bladen, 1932 (Bouman Festschrift).— 
Jelgersma mentions a case of paranoia chronica. The 
patient was nursed for 36 years up to his death in a 
lunatic asylum. All his symptoms, delusional ideas, 
etc., show differences of quantity, not of quality, when 
compared with the ideas of normal people. Paranoia 
arises as an extension of a previously existing ab- 
normality of character. The patient once had a 
visual hallucination. In this the author finds support 
for his conception that there should be a relation 
between hysteria and paranoia.—L. Hardenberg 
(Utrecht). 


4114. Jung, C. G. Zur gegenwirtigen Lage der 
Psychotherapie. (The present situation of psycho- 
therapy.) Zentbl. f. Psychotherap., 1934, 7, 1-16.— 
Jung restates the differences between his own and 
Freud's theory of the neuroses. He stresses the 
differences between the disillusioned Jewish and the 
young Aryan unconscious with its precious mystic 
secret. The misfortune of psychotherapy has been 
that it arose in a period of enlightenment when the 
old cultural inheritance was inaccessible because of 
self-reproach and there was no psychology adequate 
to cope with the complexities confronting the physi- 
cian. Freud's service was that he at least brought a 
certain orientation into this chaos. A grave fault, 
however, was the wholesale application of Jewish 
categories to Christian Germans, and the time has 
now come for emancipation from the depreciating 
Freudian interpretations. Medical psychology must 
reckon with the German unconscious which, as re- 
vealed by National Socialism, has undreamed-of 
strength and embryonic capacity for creating new 
cultural forms.—M. E. Morse (Catonsville, Md.) 


4115. Kasanin, . J., “ae E., & Sage, P. The 
parent-child relationship in schizophrenia. /. Nerv. 

& Ment. Dis., 1934, 79, P 49-263. —‘‘In a series of 45 
sisted cases of schizophrenia, maternal over- 
protection or rejection was present in 60% of the cases, 
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Rejection was found in only two cases.""—C. R. Atwell 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


4116. Lange, J. Die eugenische Bedeutung des 
Schwachsinns. (The eugenic significance of feeble- 
mindedness.) Berlin: Ferd. Diimmlers Verl., 1933. 
Pp. 36. RM. 2.25.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4117. Leonhard, K. Organisches und Psychogenes 
bei den schizophrenen Endzustinden. (Organic 
and psychogenic factors in schizophrenic terminal 
states.) Zsch. f.d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1933, 145, 
555-564.—Occupational therapy has shed much light 
on terminal states in schizophrenia. If a certain 
phenomenon in this disorder can in no case be in- 
fluenced by such therapy, an organic origin is implied. 
If, on the other hand, the occupational therapy shows 
an influence, the phenomenon in question is of 
psychical origin. The writer seeks, from these points 
of view, to classify the significant symptoms in 
schizophrenia as organic and psychogenic.—C. W. 
Fox (Rochester). 


4118. Lewis, A. J. Melancholia: a historical re- 
view. J. Ment. Sci., 1934, 80, 1-42.—The term 
melancholia is traced from its early use by Hippo- 
crates to the modern peiod. With Kraepelin this 
period definitely takes form. His earlier view that 
melancholia presented a definite disease entity yielded 
to the controversy in Germany, and in 1920 he con- 
siders it a symptom complex. In America between 
1902 and 1905 Adolf Meyer developed a concept 
of reaction types designating the affective set as 
thymergasias in which depressive states may appear 
as reactions. The endocrines and the liver have 
been considered etiological factors. Psychological 
and psychoanalytic theories postulated the mechanism 
of depressive states. At present sharp differentiation 
appears impossible, though types of depression are 
recognized by some.—C. O. Sturdevant (Hartford, 
Conn.) 


4119. Lorand, A., & Moschcowitz, E. A psycho- 
analytic interpretation of the constitution in Graves’ 
syndrome. J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 1934, 79, 136-152. 
—The authors cite 10 case histories from which they 
conclude that the cause of Graves’ syndrome is en- 
tirely psychogenic.—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

4120. Loudet, O. Psicosis maniaco-depressive e 
histeria. (Manic-depressive psychosis and hysteria.) 
Rev. de crim., pstquiat. y med. leg., 1932, 19, 446-484.— 
The author concludes in the case of an unbalanced, 
unstable, suggestible woman that she is irresponsible 
from a legal standpoint. Her clinical history is given 
very completely, and shows that she is afflicted with 
a manic-depressive psychosis. The author discusses 
the diagnostic differentiation of this psychosis from 
hysteria.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


4121. MacRobert, R. G. Melancholia: its biody- 
namics and treatment. Med. Rec., 1934, 139, 467- 
472.—This study portrays the depressive reaction 
as portrayed in the psychoses and in the common 
brief attacks of morbid depression. It is graphically 
shown that inasmuch as it leads frequently to suicide, 
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melancholia can seriously menace a nation as well as 
an individual. A study of the emotional forces is 
included. Such factors are discussed as inherited 
characteristics, happiness, endocrine balance, en- 
docrines and emotional tone, hunger, and other 
physiological and psychological factors in melancholia. 
All depressed patients must be regarded as potential 
suicides. As the patient is being treated symp- 
tomatically, thorough investigation as to etiology 
should be made. Some depressive reactions can be 
aided by glandular extracts, but most depressive 
conditions present a complex problem in diagnosis 
and therapy.—L. S. Selling (Institute for Juvenile 
Research). 


4122. Minkowski, —. Délire de négation chez un 
paralytique général (délire et mémoire). (Delusion 
of negation in a general paralytic—delusion and 
memory.) Evolution psychtat., 1933, 3, 29-42.—The 
author describes the case of a patient with persistent 
ideas of negation which amounted to a real delusion, 
but with two transitory periods of recovery from these 
ideas. The author thinks that this temporary lack 
of delusional ideas can in no wise be imputed to a 
real adjustment, or to a disappearance of a disorder 
in judgment, but to a complete change in attitude 
toward life. This corroborates the author's thesis 
that the delusional idea, far from being due to con- 
fused judgment, is, together with other manifestations, 
only the expression of a profound change in the struc- 
ture of the mental life—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4123. Murdoch, J. H. Crime in schizophrenic 
reaction types. /. Ment. Sci., 1933, 79, 286-297.— 
Examination of the cases of schizophrenia admitted 
to Broadmoor State Criminal Lunatic Asylum from 
1900 through 1931 reveals the following 
(1) crime in schizophrenics is found most frequently 
at those times when crimes are most frequent 
(2) criminal schizophrenia occurs-most frequently at 
the age at which most crimes are committed; (3) be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 21 recognizable criminal! 
schizophrenics are not so common as such; (4) the 
discharge rate of schizophrenia compares favorably 
with that of the average mental hospital; (5) the pro- 
longation of the period of care and control renders 
the recoveries more likely to be permanent; (6) hered- 
ity does not adversely affect the discharge rate 
(7) previous attacks of insanity impair the prospects 
of recovery; and (8) the earlier the care and control 
and the longer the period of treatment, the better are 
the prospects of recovery.—L. M. Hatfield (Maine). 


4124. Odier, C. Le probléme de I’étiologie de la 
névrose a la lumiére de la théorie de Freud a propos 
d’un case de dysphagie. (The problem of the etiology 
of neurosis in the light of Freudian theory with respect 
to a case of dysphagia.) Evolution psychkiat., 1933, 3, 
67-86.—The author, discussing a case of dysphagia, 
attempts to answer the objection made against the 
psychoanalysts that they commit an error of method 
when they attribute to the phenomena which they 
discover a causal value in the etiology of the symp- 
toms. One should look for the cause of the symptom 
in the accidental recharging of the disordered function 
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by preexisting energies. The symptom, in short, is 
an abnormal cathexis.— Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4125. Osborne, H. V. Mental deficiency. 7. 
School Bull., 1933, 30, 125-132.—A _ grert social 
menace today is the mental deficiency of a substantial 
number of our population. ‘“‘Mob psychology” may 
be due to a mental inferiority ranging through the 
scale from the so-called ‘‘normal’’ down. The state 
should make a much more general use of special 
classes. Vineland is an example of the kind of place 
where these children may be adequately cared for.— 
E. M. Achilles (Columbia). 


4126. Paneth, L. Seelen ohne Kompass. Ner- 
venkrankheiten und psychologische Stirungen als 
Lebensprobleme der moderner Menschen. (Souls 
without a compass. Nervous diseases and psychic 
disorders as life problems of modern humanity.) 
Berlin: Volksverb. d. Biicherfreunde; Wegweiser- 
Verl., 1934. Pp. 307.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4127. Parfitt, D. N. Psychoses associated with 
childbirth. J. Ment. Sci., 1934, 80, 43-57.—14 suc- 
cessive patients were studied to determine factors 
influencing these psychoses, and to formulate a 
scheme of treatment. 6 were schizophrenic, 5 manic, 
1 depressive, and 1 stuporous. Insane heredity 
existed in 50%. In 2 illegitimacy appeared as a 
factor and in 11 pregnancy was desired. All but one 
showed renal damage; subinvolution existed in 8; 
constipation was invariably present. TAB vaccine 
produced good results in 2 of 8 cases. Anemia 
usually responded to iron administration alone. In 
one instance Lugol's solution and thyroid extract 
facilitated recovery in an obvious thyroid deficiency. 
Two patients responded to ephedrine.—C. O. Sturde- 
vant (Hartford, ay 

4128. Riimke, H. C. Over klinische psychiatrie. 
(Clinical psychiatry.) Psychiat. en neur. bladen, 
1932 (Bouman Festschrift).—Rimke thinks it neces- 
sary that clinical psychiatry should be considered as 
the origin of all psychiatric science. The psychoses 
can be classified from different points of view, accord- 
ing to the cause, the anatomical changes, or the 
degree of psychical regression. Still Kraepelin is 
right when he maintains his fundamental principles, 
namely that an inner relation must be found between 
the cause, the form of appearance, the course and the 
end, and the anatomical basis of the pathological 
process. From this may be concluded that a classi- 
fication of the psychoses into clinical units is possible. 
Still Kraepelin admits that from entirely different 
causes, fixed forms of expression are possible, which 
he compares with the stops of an organ. However, 
these syndromes will present themselves in various 
diseases in a characteristic way and different among 
themselves. Thus in this respect Kraepelin does not 
agree with Bonhoeffer, who thinks of the exogenous 
forms of reaction as being identical, although the cause 
be different. Riimke presumes the doctrine of 
Kraepelin should be considered in a more modern 
way. Instead of the etiology founded on one cause, 
a hierarchically arranged conditional system may be 
determined, in which the chief pathogenic factor 
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can be considered as the principal cause. Thus a 
clinical unit of Kraepelin is more than a class based 
on only one factor, but is less than a diagnosis. The 
diagnosis which is made in a concrete case includes 
as well all the psychoplastic and pathoplastic factors 
and the whole course of development of the patient. 
It is the resultant of all which may be thought about 
the patient.—L. Hardenberg (Utrecht). 


4129. Schachter, —, & Nedler, —. Contribution 
a l’étude de Victére émotionnel. (Contribution to 
the study of emotional jaundice.) Paris méd., 1933, 
23, 141-144.—The author tells of three cases of 
jaundice in which emotional shock was clearly the 
causal factor, and brings up the question how this 
could happen. He thinks that during very strong 
emotion the blood tension falls, and the inter-tissue 
liquids pass through the semi-permeable vessel walls 
to penetrate into the blood stream and thus reestablish 
the lowered arterial pressure. Since interstitial and 
plasmatic colloids are found in contact in the circula- 
tory stream, flocculation occurs; this leads to an 
irregularity of functioning of the sympathetic system. 
The abrupt colloidal reaction changes the constitution 
and destroys the stability of the circulating fluids, 
which, once modified, acquire in their turn a capacity 
to flocculate on other occasions.— Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 


4130. Schultz-Hencke, H. Die Tiichtigkeit als 
psychotherapeutische Ziel. (Normal activity as the 
psychotherapeutic goal.) Zenibl. f. Psychotherap., 
1934, 7, 84—-97.—Health is valuable only in so far as 
it fits into a political world-view. Normal activity 
implies the social use of strength and vital expansion. 
The psychotherapeutic aim is to restore normal 
activity in mild neurotics, and in severe cases to create 
it. In the mild cases, the symptoms are precipitated 
by some shattering experience and will probably 
disappear within six months either spontaneously or 
with the use of rest, occupational therapy or sugges- 
tion. Expansive experience is promoted by binding 
the individual to the folk cult, but the success of this 
can be determined only after comparison with other 
methods. The method of choice in severe neuroses 
is one which studies inhibitions primarily and attacks 
them directly. This would be psychoanalysis if there 
were not four objections: the one-sided, superfluous 
and untenable libido theory; the exculpation of the 
criminal by psychoanalytic understanding; and the 
theses that religion arises from the Oedipus complex 
and that there is a special analytical educational psy- 
chology.—M. E. Morse (Catonsville, Md.) 


4131. Seif, L. Volksgemeinschaft und Neurose. 
(Society and neurosis.) Zenibl. f. Psychotherap., 
1934, 7, 52-60.—The life movement of an individual 
ora ple is from feelings of uncertainty and in- 
feriority toward the goal of security, power and 
totality. The ‘‘style of life’’ which an individual 
adopts to overcome his inferiority feelings is worked 
out during the first 2-5 years of life. The child's 
difficulties are not immediate, inevitable causes of 
neurosis, but ‘‘building stones’’ which he uses in creat- 
ing his personality. Neurosis is the unconscious turn- 
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ing away from strong inferiority feelings called out 
by the demands of social reality, the object being to 
benefit from social gains while evading effort and 
responsibility. Nevertheless, the social ideal as the 
guiding value cf life is engraved even upon the neu- 
rotic, as evidenced by his theoretical concessions to 
social claims. As the family atmosphere is inseparable 
from the total mentality of a people, so there are 
social and folk neuroses. As to prevention, the child 
should be given encouragement especially at the period 
when, in his conflicts with reality, he is beginning to 
contract his social feeling and ability to make con- 
tacts.—M. E. Morse (Catonsville, Md.) 

4132. Skalweit, W. Konstitution und Prozess in 
der Schizophrenie. (Constitution and process in 
schizophrenia.) Samml. psychiat. u. neur. Einzeldar- 
stellgn., 1934,5. Pp. 88. RM.4.50.—R. R. Willough- 
by (Clark). 

4133. Spahn, H. Ueber indirekten und larvierten 
Exhibitionismus und Fetischismus. (Indirect and 
larval exhibitionism and fetishism.) Bonn: Kubens, 


1933. Pp. 19.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
4134. Stauder, K. H. Ueber Umgrenzung und 
Hiaufigkeit der manisch-depressiven Erkrankungen. 


(Delimitation and frequency of the manic-depressive 
diseases.) Minch. med. Woch., 1933, 430-432.— 
Schneider rejects the view that depression and exalta- 
tion of the life-feelings constitute a basic disturbance, 
since this theory would result in narrowness and 
rigidity with disregard of the actual fluid transitions, 
and it would not account for the thought disturbances 
and physical symptoms. With Bumke, he seeks their 
foundation in a pyknic-thymopathic constitution, 
and classifies the hyperthymic, dysthymic, and 
cyclothymic disorders in the single group of thy- 
mopathies. The reactive melancholias are also in- 
cluded in the group because of their constitutional 
basis. —M. E. Morse (Catonsville, Md.) 

4135. Steckel, M. L. A ‘‘follow-up” of mentally 
defective girls. J. Soc. Psychol., 1934,5,112-115.—A 
study was made to determine the fate of 100 defective 
girls after leaving special classes at the age of 16. 
29 of the girls were married at the time of the study 
(1 to 10 years later). Only 19 had ever found employ- 
ment outside of the home. Almost all came from 
homes in which the father was an unskilled laborer. 
70 of the 100 families had received aid at one time or 
another from welfare agencies. 22 girls had been 
before probation officers; 9 had had illegitimate 
children; 5 had been committed to institutions for 
feeble-minded. The results suggest that training of 
such defectives should be for work in their own 
homes, and that frequently institutional care would 
be preferable to support in their home environment.— 
E. B. Newman (Harvard). 

4136. Thomas, C. J., & Fleming, G. W. T. H. 
Lilliputian and Brobdingnagian hallucinations occur- 


ring simultaneously in a senile patient. /. Ment. 
Scet., 1934, 80, 94-202.—A case, obviously toxic in 
origin, in which Lilliputian hallucinations occurred 
in the right visual field and Brobdingnagian ones in 
Noteworthy are: 


the left is described. (1) the 
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simultaneous occurrence of the visions, (2) lengthy 
duration, (3) white clothing investing pleasant 
objects, (4) black unpleasant, (5) Lilliputian hallucin- 
ations in black and white, (6) Brobdingnagian in 
somber colors, (7) the lack of speech, (8) presence of 
olfactory hallucinations, (9) prominence given to 
torture and sex perversions, and (10) the change from 
devil and agents to women, babies and dog. The 
co-author discusses the relation of these phenomena 
to witchcraft.—C. O. Sturdevant (Hartford, Conn.) 


4137. U. S. Census Bureau. Mental defectives 
and epileptics in state institutions, 1929-1932. 
Washington, D. C.: Govt. Printing Off., 1934. Pp 
17. $.05.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4138. Van der Does de Willebois, J. J. M. Over 
tijd- en ruimtezinstoornis in een geval van psychas- 
thenie. (Psychasthenia with disorders of the senses 
of time and space.) Psychiat. en neur. bladen, 1932 
(Bouman Festschrift).—J. J. M. van der Does de 
Willebois describes a case of psychasthenia with dis- 
order of the senses of time and space. A female 
patient was suffering from all sorts of psychasthenic 
complaints, with a strong sensation of unreality. 
She was conspicuous by her clumsy movements, 
awkward clothes, and her altogether unconventional 
and shy behavior. When the author examined the 
patient on her relation to time and space, as Minkow- 
ski does, it became plausible that the patient had been 
suffering from childhood from an insufficiently de- 
veloped sense of time and space. At first she tried 
to conquer this trouble; after her divorce from her 
first husband she married 2 man from whom she 
expected sympathy by reason of congeniality of mind. 
As he did not come up to her expectations, her psych- 
asthenic disorders became overt. Time and space 
were unreal things to her; she could imagine neither 
as being continuous; to her either seemed divided by 
invisible and impenetrable partitions. She was 
compelled to avoid circular movements, including 
those in her handwriting; etc. The author thinks 
that the patient, feeling guilty of the divorce from her 
first husband, fled into neurosis, indulging in her 
pre-existing disturbance of the sense of time and space. 
By accepting this abnormal experience of reality, she 
fled from the responsibility of her past: ‘“‘she con- 
tracted her marriage as a somnambulant’”’; “it was 
nonsense”; “the time of this period was not real’’; 
She considered this period as annihilated.—L. Har- 
denberg (Utrecht). 


4139. Van der Horst, L. [The psychology of con- 
structive aphasia.] Psychiat. en neur. bladen, 1932 
(Bouman Festschrift).—Van der Horst describes a 
case of constructive apraxia. The ordinary things of 
life are usually accomplished correctly by patients 
who suffer from this pathological complex, but they 
fail utterly when they try to copy a posture of another 
person, with the whole body or with one of the 
extremities. Kleist, who was the first to recognize 
this affection, maintains that there is no interference 
with the gnosis, but only with the optic-kinetic asso- 
ciation. Van der Horst, however, is convinced of the 
dynamic unity in both these psychic spheres, and 
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indeed in the case of his patient the gnosis as well as 
the apraxia was interfered with. The patient failed 
whenever he was asked to do something characterized 
by a differentiation of direction. We ought to differ- 
entiate (just as in the pathology of time conscious- 
ness) between the conception of objective space and 
that peculiar quality of our experience which is at 
the bottom of our conception of space in general. 
This higher function, the psychic spatial sense 
category, is interfered with in the patient’s case. He 
does not live in a space in which he can discriminate 
clearly the various optical directions. He has no power 
of mental localization; he has lost his spatial direction 
radical. Due to this, too, he has no categorical regu- 
lation of simultaneous perceptions. In the syndrome 
of Korsakov there is also a loss of a direction radical; 
but here is a disturbance of the power to arrange 
events chronically, that is, a lack of the sense of time. 

-L. Hardenberg (Utrecht). 

4140. Van Schelven, T. Die Evolution der Psy- 
chiatrie. (The evolution of psychiatry.) Zsch. f. d. 
ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1933, 145, 327-334.—The 
writer discusses certain persistent methodological 
and conceptual problems and attempts to shed 
philosophical light upon them. He concludes that 
in psychiatry the individual must be approached both 
physiologically and psychologically. On the psy- 
chological side, the concept of the unconscious is 
needed.—C. W. Fox (Rochester). 

4141. Wallin, J. E. W. State provision for men- 
tally handicapped school children in the United States. 
Tr. School Bull., 1934, 31, 21-29.—Data were gathered 
and assembled in a chart showing the states giving 
public school education to mentally handicapped 
children (15 in all), the amount of aid, the number 
of teachers, whether the class is compulsory or not, 
etc. The material should be useful to those making 
studies of the handicapped. It is urged that more 
provision be made for the mentally low-grade child 
in the schools.—E. M. Achilles (Columbia). 

4142. Weiler,K. Nervise und seelische Stérungen 
bei Teilnehmern am Weltkriege, ihre rztliche und 


rechtliche Beurteilungen. PartI. Leipzig: Thieme, 
1933. Pp. 221. RM. 6.00.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 


[See also abstracts 4003, 4019, 4081, 4179, 4196, 

4214, 4296, 4301, 4302, 4324. } 

PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER 

4143. Allers, R. Practical psychology in character 
development. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1934. 
Pp. xiii + 190. $2.00.—Allers’ Psychology of Char- 
acter is abridged (by Vera Barclay) by the omission 
of some philosophical argument, and the more tech- 
nical language is altered. The thesis is that a purely 
naturalistic psychology must break down unless it 
be coordinated with religious knowledge and prin- 
ciples. In every neurosis the ultimate conflict is an 
unsolved metaphysical problem. Subjects discussed 
include: the operation of the fundamental character- 
forming forces, the will to power and the will to com- 
munity; the importance of security feelings in the 
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child and the prevalence of fear as an underlying cause 
in behavior problems; the essential feature of adoles- 
cence, which is a breaking away from the stable child- 
hood outlook; the avoidance of false ideals which 
inculcate a desire for mere illusion of success; and 
the teaching of the only real ideals, “‘doing one’s job 
in life’’ and “‘the complete realization of all the good 
possibilities in the person.’’ For the healthy, the most 
effective guidance is that which allows the man to 
work out his own salvation and prepares the way to 
self-knowledge merely by slight indications and by 
encouragement.—M. P. Montgomery (Faribault, 
Minn.) 

ing per- 


4144. Allport, G. W., & Cantril, H. Judging 
sonality from voice. J. Soc. Psychol., 1934, 5, 37-55. 
—Ten experiments were carried out in attempting to 
discover the accuracy of listeners’ judgments of 
various personal characteristics from the voice. Two 
were regular radio broadcasts, while six others were 
simulated broadcasts in the laboratory. The final 
two compared the natural voice with the same voice 
heard through a loudspeaker. Judgments were made 
in all cases by a matching technique, and only such 
traits were used as could be determined by some 
objective test or criterion. The results for physical 
characteristics of age, height, complexion, physical 
appearance in photographs, appearance in person, 
and handwriting all showed consistent small but 
positive relationships between ratings and actual 
traits. Judgments on vocation, political preference, 
extroversion, ascendance, and dominant interest 
showed more general agreement than did judgments 
for the physical traits, but they were not more gen- 
erally correct. Listeners to the actual voice gave 
results about 7% better than listeners to the radio 
voice. Free descriptions by listeners and actual 
summary sketches showed that more accurate judg- 
ments were made in terms of such total pictures.— 
E. B. Newman (Harvard). 


4145. Davie, T. M. Jung’s theory of psychological 
types: a critical estimate. /. Ment. Sci., 1933, 79, 
247-285.—A brief historical perspective presents 
the growth of the theory and a justification of the 
concept of the unconscious. A critical treatment is 
made of the type theory (1) “as a technical theory 
of the libido movement explanatory of hysteria and 
dementia praecox”’ with consideration of mania and 
melancholia as demonstrating the mechanisms of 
extroversion and introversion with reference to the 
Kretschmer types; and (2) ‘“‘as a theory of psycho- 
logical types applicable to humanity at large,”’ with 
discussion of the general attitude types and the 
determination of type by a study of the rational 
(thinking and feeling) and irrational (sensation and 
intuition) functions. The author believes that the 
extroversion and introversion occurring in mania and 
in melancholia, respectively, have as much right to 
be regarded as true counterparts of the normal as do 
those in hysteria and dementia praecox; and that 
although the typical attitudes of Jung exist, they are 
rare and it would seem that Jung has built his theory 
on an intensive study of such rare cases. Abstract 
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in nature, the theory to be practical demands an 
insight into human psychology as unusual as is 
Jung’s. The theory contributes to a richer knowledge 
of individual psychology.—L. M. Hatfield (Maine). 


4146. Eder, J. Ueber Sorgfaltsdiagnose. (On 
the diagnosis of diligence.) Zsch. f. pad. Psychol., 
1932, 33, 165-169.—To determine the degree of 
diligence, of scrupulousness, which characterizes a 
pupil, it is necessary to determine his normal effi- 
ciency, in ordinary circumstances of school life, then 
the maximum efficiency of which he is capable under 
the influence of special incentives. The relation 
between maximum efficiency and normal efficiency 
would furnish a measure of this quality from a 
scholastic point of view.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4147. Edwards, A. S. A theoretical and clinical 
study of so-called normality. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 
1934, 28, 366-376.—An analysis of the uses of the 
term normal as found in some of the well known and 
frequently used books in psychology indicated a 
more or less common and uncritical use of the term. 
It is possible to retain it as a term having great 
practical convenience. It was suggested that ‘‘the 
normal individual is one who is integrated, healthy, 
and without any great variation from the average 
individual.”’ The average individual is the fictitious 
individual who ranks at the midpoint in all dis- 
tributions of test results. The adjusted individual 
is one who is reasonably well fitted into his environ- 
ment and to its demands. The effective individual 
is one who accomplishes his purposes.—C. H. Johnson 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

4148. Flemming, E. G. The relation of the mor- 
phological index and skin resistance to complex 
psychological traits. J. Soc. Psychol., 1934, 5, 129- 
134.—62 girls, seniors in high school, were rated over 
a period of three years by their various teachers on 
linguistic rather than numerical scales for intellec- 
tual, social and character traits. Average ratings 
correlated from —.02 to -.20 with height-weight ratio 
for the same subjects, and from .10 to .29 with elec- 
trical resistance measured between two fingers. Low 
height-weight ratios may be associated with social 
success, and high resistance with intellectual interest. 
—E. B. Newman (Harvard). 


4149. Froemming, A. Comparative group results 
in self-analysis of personal qualities. Voc. Guid. 
Mag., 1932, 10, 268-272.—This study dealt with 
young students who used part of their school time to 
work outside. They were asked to name four im- 
portant conditions for improving their work, from 
two points of view: to become a good worker, and to 
develop a good mind. The results being similar for 
subjects taken individually or in groups, the author 
concludes that the students know quite well how to 
determine the personal qualities which they lack; 
and they practise introspection conscientiously. Such 
a method of investigation can aid much in the specific 
study of the development of the fundamental ele- 
ments of personality that are desired.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.) 

4150. Gilliland, A. R. What do introversion- 
extroversion tests measure? J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 
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1934, 28, 407-412.—A low correlation was found 
when each of four introversion-extroversion tests 
was checked against the other three by giving them 
to the same subjects. It is probable that the differ- 
ence found between the tests is due to a combination 
of the differences in the meaning of the terms intro- 
version and extroversion, a difference in the items 
included in the tests, and a difference in the method 
of scoring the tests.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

4151. Guilford, J. P., & Guilford, R. B. An 
analysis of the factors in a typical test of introversion- 
extroversion. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1934, 28, 
377-399.—A typical test of introversion-extroversion 
of the Yes-No variety was prepared after a survey 
of the literature on the subject and of the tests now 
in use. The test was given to 930 students, 277 of 
whom repeated it after an interval of a month. The 
frequency with which every one of the 36 items was 
responded to in a certain way in conjunction with a 
certain response to every other item was obtained. 
From these were obtained coefficients of contingency 
between pairs of items, which when corrected gave 
equivalent Pearson coefficients of correlation. By 
means of the Spearman-Dodd technique, the correla- 
tion of each item with an assumed g factor was 
obtained, and also the corresponding weight for each 
item. Thurstone’s method of multiple-factor analysis 
was applied to the table of intercorrelations and at 
least 18 group factors were found to be present. The 
four most important were: (1) a tendency to fear the 
environment, to shrink away from it; (2) an emo- 
tional sensitiveness to the environment; (3) impul- 
siveness; and (4) interest in self.—C. H. Johnson 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


4152. Hanna, J. V. Clinical procedure as a 
method of validating a measure of psychoneurotic 
tendency. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1934, 28, 435-445. 
—Comparison of personality schedule scores with 
tentative classification as to maladjustment of sub- 
jects dealt with on the basis of fairly careful clinical 
procedure shows a far better than chance relationship. 
This relationship becomes more positive as the 
degree, or extent, of maladjustment increases. As a 
group, those individuals considered sufficiently 
maladjusted to require the services of a consulting 
psychologist or psychiatrist showed far above average 
scores on the personality schedule. Such results 
would seem to indicate a useful function of the latter 
and similar devices in selecting individuals for needed 
psychiatric or psychological attention from groups 
dealt with briefly or casually.—C. H. Johnson (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 


4153. Hartmann, G. W. Sex differences in valua- 
tional attitudes. J. Soc. Psychol., 1934, 5, 106—112.— 
186 women were compared with 207 men students 
with respect to their valuational attitudes as deter- 
mined by the Allport-Vernon Scale of Values test. 
The largest differences are in theoretical, esthetic and 
political values; the least difference is for social values. 
The men have greater political, theoretical, and 
economic interests; the women have greater religious, 
esthetic and social interests. All of the differences 
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except the last may be considered statistically sig- 
nificant. —E. B. Newman (Harvard). 

4154. Kubo, Y. On the self-analysis of character 
traits. Oyo Shinri Kenkyu (Jap. J. Appl. Psychol.), 
1933, 1, 69-82.—50 university students were re- 
quested to check lists of 80 character traits. One 
half of the inventory was supposed to indicate intro- 
version and the other half extroversion. The purpose 
of this study was to find tendencies toward self- 
estimation of each trait. The results were as follows: 
(1) the extreme traits were checked by a very few 
subjects; (2) a great many of them checked the traits 
which we should on the whole characterize as ad- 
mirable, and which would not bring others into 
trouble; (3) for the traits opposed to each other, the 
subjects seemed to have an ambivalent tendency, 
and they checked two opposed traits, introverted and 
extroverted; (4) though the checking number was 
the same, there were great varieties in content of 
traits, so it is very dangerous to judge the individual 
as “introvert” or “extrovert” by the number of 
checked traits. Y. Kubo (Hiroshima). 

4155. Kubo, Y. Judgments of character traits in 
self and in others. Oyo Shinri Kenkyu (Jap. J. Appl. 
Psychol.), 1933, 1, 105-116.—A list of 80 traits was 
given to 11 students of psychology who were friends 
and companions. Every person judged every member 
of the group, including himself, and checked the list. 
Che results related to the following problems: (1) the 
agreement of self-estimates with estimates by asso- 
ciates; (2) the estimation tendencies of a given trait 
in oneself and others; (3) the relation between 
possession of a trait and ability to judge it in others. 
The results were as follows: (1) The judgment of 
others showed a high degree of unanimity in the open 
and simple characters. Thus the judgment of extro- 
version by others agreed much more than that of 
introversion by others. (2) In judging others a 
tendency was shown to check extrovert traits. On 
the other hand some inclined to select introvert 


traits, or to check both types, or to answer “un- 
known."’ (3) In self-analysis one who judged himself 
as extrovert (or introvert, or both, or unknown) had 
a tendency to check the same in others. (4) The 


agreement between self-estimates and estimates by 
others was very low. Agreement of more than 50% 
was found in 14 among 80 traits. (5) The admirable 
and extrovert traits were checked when judging others 
much more than when judging self. (6) In the 
estimates by others the undesirable and introvert 
traits were answered as unknown much more than 
in the self estimates. (7) The “both” or “unknown” 
answers were much more frequent in the estimates 
by others than in the self estimates.— Y. Kubo 
(Hiroshima). 

4156. Kiinkel, F. Charakter, Einzelmensch und 
Gruppe. (Character, individual, and group.) Leip- 
zig: Hirzel, 1933. Pp. 184. RM. 5.00.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

4157. Ktinkel, F. Die dialektische Characterkunde 
als Ergebnis der kulturellen Krise. (Dialectic 
characterology as a phenomenon of the cultural 
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crisis.) Zentbl. f. Psychotherap., 1934, 7, 69-84.—The 
psychotherapy best suited to the present German 
crisis is dialectic characterology, i.e. Hegel's concep- 
tion of subject (the individual) vs. object (environ- 
ment, society). The German historical development 
has been from the primitive social through feudalism 
and individualism to the maturing social-subjectal. 
The war brought the turning from a soulless psy- 
chology to the subjectal (vital expression; collective 
unconscious; organic folk-thinking). The funda- 
mental trait of every psychic disease and character 
defect is psychosclerosis (automatization of the life- 
processes through rigid training). It always involves 
egocentricity. In Germany today the brave man is 
no longer centered in his ego, but in the inner social 
life. Kiinkel discusses the neuroses and their treat- 
ment in terms of dialectic characterology. Return 
to the collective unconscious is necessary thera- 
peutically for both introverts and extroverts, but cure 
proceeds from the disintegration of egocentricity and 
growth into the maturing social.—M. E. Morse 
(Catonsville, Md.) 

4158. Laslett, H. R., & Bennett, E. A comparison 
of scores on two measures of personality. /. Abn. 
& Soc. Psychol., 1934, 28, 459-461.—The writers 
gave the Kent-Rosanoff list of words for free associa- 
tion to 164 students and the Bernreuter personality 
inventory to the same group for the purpose of finding 
such relationship between the two as might be shown 
from a correlation index. From the results, they 
concluded that the tests either do not measure the 
same thing or they do not measure it in the same 
way.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital). 

4159. Maller, J. B. General and specific factors 
in character. J. Soc. Psychol., 1934, 5, 97-102.— 
Intercorrelations of the four gross scores for honesty, 
cooperation, inhibition, and persistence obtained in 
the previously reported study of Hartshorne, May 
and Maller are uniformly positive and suggest the 
presence of a general factor in character. The 
application of the tetrad criterion gives tetrad differ- 
ences which are uniformly small for the three distinct 
populations. The writer believes that this general 
factor is the readiness to forego an immediate gain 
for the sake of a remote but greater gain. The low 
intercorrelations between the tests may be con- 
sidered as a result of the inadequacy of the testing 
instrument rather than the presence of small amounts 
of the general character factor.—E. B. Newman 
(Harvard). 

4160. Prinzhorn, H. Persénlichkeitspsychologie. 
Entwurf einer biozentrischer Wirklichkeitslehre vom 
Menschen. (Psychology of personality. Outline of 
a biocentric reality theory of man.) Leipzig: Quelle 
& Meyer, 1932. Pp. 119. RM. 1.80.—R. R. Wii- 
loughby (Clark). 

4161. Roback, A. A. Character and personality. 
Amer. Yrbk., 1933, 871-874.—Review of the litera- 
ture for 1933.—R. H. Brown (Clark). 

4162. Simpson, R. M. A psychoneurotic inventory 
of penitentiary inmates. J. Soc. Psychol., 1934, 5, 
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56-64.—The Thurstone personality schedule was 
filled out by 252 male prisoners. The average score 
obtained was 44.6, compared with Thurstone’s value 
of 36.0 for college freshmen. About 60% of the 
prison group exceeded the college mean. 
for prisoners affected with syphilis was 51.2. The 
coefficient of mean square contingency between 
number of incarcerations and test score was .34.— 
E. B. Newman (Harvard). 


4163. Stagner, R. Validity and reliability of the 
Bernreuter personality inventory. J. Abn. & Soc. 
Psychol., 1934, 28, 413-418.—The inventory was 
given to 250 Wisconsin freshmen. The method of 
investigating validity assumed that the interview 
technique would enable the examiner to reach an 
approximate conclusion about the personality of 
the subject, especially when the conversation was 
about the topic of personality. The validities of 
scales Bi-N and B2-S of the inventory are high, 
and that of B4-Dis good. B3-I isa duplicate of B1-N. 
The internal reliabilities of the scales range from .80 
to .88, and are probably satisfactory for group work. 
The measures of central tendency and variability 
reported by Bernreuter are probably representative 
of college men in general.—C. H. Johnson (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

4164. Stagner, R., & Pessin, J. The diagnostic 
value of introversion-extraversion items. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1934, 46, 321-324.—The purpose of the 
present study was to determine how well various 
questions on current introversion-extraversion tests 
discriminate between the two extremes. From 
current tests 140 questions were selected, and divided 
into two questionnaires, one dealing with personal 
preferences and one with personal habits. 171 men 
students served as subjects. Of the 70 items in the 
first part, 25 were found to have a critical ratio 
(d/ea) of 3 or more; of the 70 items on the second 
part, 27 had such a ratio. 44 of Heidbreder’s list of 
54 were duplicated in this test; a rank-difference 
correlation of .35 was found between the two series. 
The items which were diagnostic follow the definition 
of Jung for introversion and extraversion.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 


4165. Uehling, H. F. Comments on a suggested 
revision of the Woodworth psychoneurotic inventory. 
J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1934, 28, 462-467.—In 
commenting on a suggested revision made by M. J. 
Papurt, the writer believes that the revision is not 
so satisfactory as the original form. He considers 
the new terminology as making a demand on the 
processes of comparison, abstraction, and generaliza- 
tion of which many of the individuals who take the 
test areincapable. He feels that the suggested shorter 
list of questions is likely to arouse a patient’s antag- 
onism, because the restriction to pointed questions 
will make him feel that the examiner is deliberately 
trying to find something wrong with him, thus largely 
defeating the value of the inventory.—C. H. Johnson 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


4166. Wiersma, E. D. Lichaamsbouw, physiolo- 
gische en psychologische functies. (Physiological 


The mean. 
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and psychological functions of body structure.) 
Psychiat. en neur. bladen, 1932 (Bouman Festschrift). 
—The author thinks that there is a great similarity 
between the habitus phthisicus (Hippocrates), the 
scrophulous-consumptive constitution (Beneke), the 
asthenic type (Stiller), the habitus microsplanchnicus 
(Viola), the type respiratoire (Sigaud), the leptosome 
type (Kretschmer) and the linear type (Stockard). 
Weidenreich unites them into his conception of 
leptosomia, and they correspond with the ‘“‘slight 
and slender” of the somato-psychological inquiry of 
Heymans and Wiersma. On the other hand, there is 
marked correspondence between the habitus apoplec- 
ticus, the cancerous constitution, the apoplectic type 
(Stiller), the habitus macrosplanchnicus, the type 
digestif, the pyknic type, and the lateral type, which 
Weidenreich unites as eurysomia, and which corre- 
spond with the “thick-set’’ of the somato-psycholo- 
gical inquiry. Usually in one part of the body, e.g. 
in the face, one sees reflected the eurysomia or lepto- 
somia of the whole body. Sometimes this rule does 
not hold; in case of strong asymmetry one side of 
the face can even be leptosomic and the other side 
eurysomic. This appears from the photographs, which 
the author adds, in which one side and its symmetrical 
image are joined. The author examined transverse 
sections of the musculi sartorii, which were taken out 
immediately after death and tempered in formalin. 
The area of the cross-section through one muscle fibril 
appears to be nearly twice as large in the eurysome as 
in the leptosome. Thus the difference in their con- 
stitutions is also reflected in this specimen.—L. 
Hardenberg (Utrecht). 

4167. Willoughby, R. R. Norms for the Clark- 
Thurstone inventory. J. Soc. Psychol., 1934, 5, 
91-97.—The results from 267 cases tested with 
Willoughby’s recent revision of the Thurstone neu- 
rotic inventory are presented. The group consists 
mainly of students from eastern colleges. The mean 
for the total group was 32.5; for 119 men it was 28.9; 
for 143 women, 36.1. Standard deviations for the 
same groups were 15.2, 13.7, and 15.8 respectively. 
Split-half reliability was .91; retest reliability for 
36 students was .89. Internal evidence for the 
validity of the 25 items is presented. Scores for men 
show a tendency to decline uniformly with age. 
Women’s scores increase from the lowest point 
observed, about 16, to the age of 30 to 35, and then 
decline progressively.—E. B. Newman (Harvard). 
[See also abstracts 3952, 3957, 4063, 4102, 4217, 

4294. } 
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4168. Annis, A. D., & Meier, N.C. The induction 
of opinion through suggestion by means of ‘‘planted 
content.” J. Soc. Psychol., 1934, 5, 65-81.—Two 
series of specially prepared editorials were substituted 
for regular material in the current newspaper. One 
series was consistently favorable while the other was 
unfavorable to a previously unknown public figure. 
College subjects read the material in the course of 
regular class work. All but 2% of the subjects reading 
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favorable editorials were favorably biased. 86% 
reading unfavorable editorials were unfavorably 
biased. No differences were found between groups 
reading seven and fifteen editorials. The attitudes 
persisted unaltered for at least four months.—E. B. 
Newman (Harvard). 

4169. [Anon.) Les problémes sociaux du cinéma: 
cinéma et criminalité précoce. (The social problems 
of the cinema: the cinema and juvenile delinquency. ) 
Rev. int. cinéma éduc., 1932, 4, 73-75.—There has 
been a tendency to accuse the cinema of a great 
part of juvenile delinquency, although the newspaper, 
the theater, etc., are just as guilty. The fundamental 
question is here considered to be the necessity for 
considering the possibility of uplifting the public so 
that they can distinguish right from wrong, and the 
possibility of establishing educative means not only 
by films, but also by all other methods of diffusion 
of thought and knowledge of life.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol. ) 

4170. Barach, A. L. Why don’t we spend? Ment- 
Hygiene, 1934, 18, 58-68.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark)- 

4171. Barker, M. B., & Rappaport, M. E. Com- 
munity placement as a treatment policy for sex- 
delinquent girls. Ment. Hygiene, 1934, 18, 218-232. 
—When good supervision and excellent probation 
officers and social workers are available, community 
placement for girls who are sex offenders is recom- 
mended on the basis of the experience of the Depart- 
ment of Child Study of the Rochester S.P.C.C. The 
research shows that the median IQ of the group of 
girls that adjusted poorly in the community is 5 points 
higher than that of the group that adjusted well. 
This should not be interpreted as showing that the 
brighter girls are less apt to adjust satisfactorily, for 
there are only two cases in the failure group of IQ’s 
100-106 and 125. Also the dull group was more 
highly selected on the basis of intelligence and possi- 
bility of adjustment. The writers found that “neither 
age nor extent of sex experience in the group observed 
had any well-defined bearing on prognosis.” — H. S. 
Clapp (Children's Village, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.) 

4172. Boven, W. Morphologie et caractérologie 
des délinquants. (Morphology and characterology 
of delinquents.) Arch. suiss. de neur. et psychiat., 
1932, 29, 39-60.—A study of the characteristics of 
4 delinquents reveals no stigmata for the “worst,” 
an assassin, while the most stigmatized, degenerate 
type is a relatively venial delinquent. The last two, 
one sly and deluding, the other simply irascible and 
obstinate, have no physical stigmata. This seems 
to contradict a too simplified schema, implying a 
direct correlation of moral and physiological signs. 
There are stages in criminality, and ‘“‘each mental 
stratum has its stigmata,’’ which are elusive and 
difficult to determine. Anthropology, the author 
concludes, must take into account the static and 
dynamic whole of the individual.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.) 

4173. Bowden, A. O., Caldwell, F. F., & West, G. A- 
Halo prestige. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1934, 28, 
400-406.—The purpose of this study was to discover 
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some quantitative evidence of the tendency for rather 
broad or general prestige to be imputed to one who 
has gained decided recognition for a single act or for 
conspicuous achievement or reputation along rela- 
tively narrow lines. Seven men of note were rated 
on a scale covering fifteen fields of knowledge. The 
scale seemed to elicit responses primarily concerned 
with the prestige of the men, although at least 
secondary consideration was given to some differentia- 
tion in the various fields of knowledge.—C. H. John- 
son (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

4174. Bykovskii, S. N. K voprosu o totemizme. 
(The problem of totemism.) Jsvest. Akad. istor. 
materiain. kult., 1934, 100, 59-71.—The author 
analyzes the characteristic aspects of totemism and 
shows that it is not simply a form of religion, but 
also a peculiar kind of social organization generic 
to the embryonic social state. He points out that 
in a highly developed form of totemism there is an 
ensemble of productive groups, all of which are 
united by a production communalism: they hunt a 
fixed group of animals, they gather certain pre- 
determined plants, etc. Interdiction against the use 
of a certain sacred animal or plant was established 
only in respect to the individual's right to dispose 
of his spoils. The totemistic organization represents 
one method of subdividing primitive work, viz., 
unification of groups on the basis of hunting certain 
kinds of animals. Specialization in this occupation 
(a specialization which was joined to that of arms and 
skill in the chase) brought about an increase in the 
productive forces of this primitive society which 
antedated social organizations based on class distinc- 
tions.—E. Kagarov (Leningrad). 

4175. Chakvetadze, S. Novaya stupen v nauke. 
(A new trend in science.) Jsvest. Akad. istor. mate- 
riain. kult., 1934, 100, 34~44.—The author points 
out the significance of the new language doctrine as 
formulated by N. Marr and discusses in particular 
the importance of the law of functional semantics, 
that is, the relation between a word and reality. This 
doctrine throws a new light on the true nature of 
words and on the developmental stages in the think- 
ing of primitive man.—£. Kagarov (Leningrad). 

4176. Chant, S. N. F., & Freedman, S.S. A quan- 
titative comparison of the nationality preferences of 
two groups. J. Soc. Psychol., 1934, 5, 116-120.—The 
nationality preferences of 200 undergraduates at the 
University of Toronto are reported in this article. 
They are compared in detail with similar values 
obtained for Chicago students by Thurstone. There 
is, in general, close correspondence between the two 
scales. The most outstanding differences are the 
higher ratings given to nationalities belonging to the 
British Empire by the Toronto group, and the some- 
what shorter range covered by the Canadian students. 
—E. B. Newman (Harvard). 


4177. Delacroix, H. La fabrication du nombre. 
(The fabrication of number.) J. de psychol., 1934, 
31, 5-26.—The author is interested in the psycho- 
logical processes involved in the development of con- 
cepts related to numbers. Abstract representation 
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of objects, in addition to mere observation of them 
in actuality, is required for the development of ideas 
of opposition, position, continuity, synthesis, etc. 
Abstracting of identity in the midst of multifarious- 
ness is an essential aspect of the process. Much 
of the literature on the development of number con- 
cepts in the race and in the child is reviewed and 
there is a bibliography of 25 citations.— N. L. Munn 
(Pittsburgh). 

4178. Dennis, L. T. Living together in the family; 
a study of family relationships. Washington, D. C.: 
Amer. Home Economics Asso., 1934. Pp. 196. 
$1.10.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4179. De Saussure, R. Les délinquants psycho- 
pathes. (Psychopathic delinquents.) Arch. sutss. 
de neur. et de psychiat., 1932, 30, 183-204.—The 
author urges the establishment of special institutions 
for restoring psychopaths, based on the contribution 
of psychoanalysis (placed at the end of a rapid 
historical review). The offense can be compared to 
a symptom, and analysis, by determining its symbolic 
value, can cure the psychopathic delinquent; on the 
other hand, in general education, results would be 
infinitely superior if psychoanalytic methods were 
used instead of simply disciplinary methods.— (Cour- 
tesy Année psychol.) 

4180. Droba, D. D. Political parties and war 
attitudes. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1934, 28, 468-472. 
—The war scale was given to students attending the 
University of Chicago. They tended, on the whole, 
to be on the pacifistic rather than the militaristic 
side. The students indifferent as to political affiliation 
tended to be the most favorable to war, as compared 
with all other groups. The next in order were the 
Republicans, who were the most favorable to war of 
all the political parties studied. Those strongly 
opposed to political party affiliation were the most 
variable in their war attitudes. The graphic self- 
rating scale was found to be a useful method for 
measuring attitudes toward war.—C. H. Johnson 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

4181. Gemelli, A., & Pastori, G. Recherches et 
nouveaux résultats dans |’étude des voyelles. (Re- 
search and new results in the study of vowels.) 
(Report presented to the Psychological Congress at 
Copenhagen, 1932.)—The author recorded by means 
of a cathode oscillograph Italian vowels. Under 
various conditions of pronunciation a characteristic 
profile (invariable) or typical period is shown for each 
vowel. The changes observed in the curves of 
vowels when these form part of syllables or words 
depend upon (1) the type of voice (in general, the 
vowel pronounced by a shrill voice has a simpler 
structure than that pronounced by a deep voice), 
(2) the tone of the voice (chanted vowels are simpler 
than pronounced vowels), (3) the accent, (4) the 
consonants which precede or follow the vowels, 
(5) the neighboring vowels.—(Courtesy Année 
bsychol.) 

4182. Glover, E. War, sadism and pacifism. 
London: Allen & Unwin, 1933. Pp. 148. 3/6.— 
Essays entitled War, Sadism and Pacifism, A Post- 
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script on Masochism, The Problem of Prevention, and 
An Outline of Research. The thesis is that the 
impulses making for war and pacifism have their 
origin in the destructive, aggressive, or death instinct ; 
in the former case they are simply directed outward 
toward the stranger (with some sexual components) 
and in the latter there has been reaction formation 
or masochism due to the preliminary turning of the 
sadistic impulses against the self. Prevention is 
conceived in terms of unmasking the mechanisms 
involved; a long-time plan of research on the im- 
portant problems surrounding war and the genesis 
of the impulses involved is presented in detail.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 


4183. Gurnee, H. An analysis of the perception 
of intelligence in the face. /. Soc. Psychol., 1934, 
5, 82-90.—Uniform photographs of 8 boys 12 to 13 
years of age were prepared and submitted to 100 
judges for ratings on intelligence. The ratings were 
compared with individual and group intelligence test 
scores. The median coefficient of correlation was .11. 
The photographs were divided into three sections, 
forehead, eyes, and mouth and chin, and rated as 
before by 79 judges. The median coefficients of 
correlation were .06, .06, and -.08 respectively. An 
examination of ratings for each individual picture 
revealed marked agreement of the judges among 
themselves, indicating the operation of stereotypes. 
Ratings upon the face as a whole could not be readily 
predicted from the sum of the ratings of the individual 
parts.—E. B. Newman (Harvard). 


4184. Hala, B., & Honty, L. L’emploi de la 
cinématographie pour l’exploration de la voix hu- 
maine. (The-use of cinematography for study of 
the human voice.) Rev. int. cinéma éduc., 1932, 4, 
199-217.—A detailed description, accompanied by 
16 annotated figures and a bibliography, of a particu- 
larly interesting experiment on cinematography of 
the vocal cords. Cinematography normally gives the 
gross movements of the vocal cords; the stroboscope 
permitted a minute analysis of their periodic move- 
ments, and cinematography at high speed re-enacts 
these movements in a very real manner, giving not 
only the periodic but also the auxiliary movements.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4185. Harms, E. Psychological aspects on Hel- 
singfors trial. Folk-Lore, 1934 (March), 73-76.—A 
brief description of the body-snatching trial that 
took place in Helsingfors in September, 1932. Some 
phases of the Helsingfors trial are explained by three 
classes of surviving folk-customs, superstitions and 
magic in the Baltic Islands off the Gulf of Riga: ‘‘(1) 
absolute fetish beliefs in folk medicine, (2) beliefs in 
relation of the dead to health and happiness, (3) uses 
of fragments of the dead for curative purposes, or 
as luck bringers, and exhumation.’ —R. H. Brown 
(Clark). 

4186. Heller-Heinzelmann, R. L’i inazione 
e la vita estetica. (Imagination and the esthetic life.) 
Pubbl. Univ. Firenze, 1933,11. Pp. 225.—Imagination 
is considered as a faculty which is actively engaged in 
the creation of new syntheses. Art has its true origin 
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in the imaginative instinct, which is peculiar to man. 
The author gives a psychological and esthetic analysis 
of the different forms of art, examining the celebrated 
creations in each field. She also discusses the theories 
relative to the special problems of ornamentation, 
architecture, sculpture, painting, music, and litera- 
ture.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 


4187. Herskovits, M. J., & Herskovits, F. S. 
Rebel destiny. New York: Whittlesey House, 1934. 
Pp. xvii + 366. $3.00.—A popular account of the 
author's journey up the Suriname River, in Guiana, 
to study the civilization of the Bush negroes who 
escaped from the coastal plantations in the seven- 
teenth century and have maintained their tribal 
autonomy since. Abundant material was collected 
on every level of the culture to illustrate both the 
fact and the details of African survival, and it is 
believed that a truer picture of the Africa from which 
the slaves were imported to America can be found 
here than in modern Africa itself. A few of the 
subjects treated at length are: death customs and 
spirit beliefs; the Anansi and related stories; per- 
sonality and power of the tribal chief; the life of 
women; wood carving; government and the council; 
curses and magic; family organization and relation- 
ships; religious dancing and seizures; sex customs. 
There is an annotated glossary in which many 
parallelisms between all negro areas are indicated, 
and an index.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4188. Hibschman, H. “You solemnly swear!” or 
that perjury problem. J. Crim. Law & Crimin., 
1934, 24, 901-913.—The religious oath has lost its 
potency because most people do not fear divine wrath 
any more. The law relating to perjury is ineffective 
because its application is hindered by technicalities. 
Two remedies are suggested: reform of the rules 
governing the examination of witnesses and the 
admission of evidence in American courts, and the 
use of the discoveries of modern science, e.g., the 
physiological measures of Miinsterberg, Burtt, Mars- 
ton, Larson, and Keeler. “The cure for the present 
scandalous condition will come, not from the bench 
or the prosecutor's office, but from the laboratory."’— 
L. Ackerson (Institute for Juvenile Research). 


4189. Hische, W. Deutschdruck, nicht Lateir- 
druck. (German type, not Latin type.) Zsch. f. 
pad. Psychol., 1934, 35, 78-92.—Since the nystagmo- 
graphic and tachistoscopic methods were found neither 
sufhciently reliable nor valid for a study of the relative 
legibility of the two types, the apparatus technique 
was replaced by various methods that closely re- 
semble natural reading processes of every-day life. 
A total of 63 subjects, mostly academicians, 46 in 
a main group and 17 in a minor group, functioned in 
the present experiment of locating and copying, to 
oral and written instructions, the name of the author, 
the publisher, and the place of publication, of given 
book titles. A volume of the Deutsche Natonal- 
bibliographic in Latin type and one of the Waéchent- 
liches Verseichnis in German type served as material 
for book titles. Each subject had to make ten 
identifications in each type. Total time, identifica- 
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tion time, and recording time were measured in 
hundredths of a minute by a stop-watch; in addition, 
a record of the number of errors made was kept. 
The German type, for the main group, required 
30.3% less time for identification and 20.1% less 
total time than did the book titles in the Latin type. 
For the minor group the respective percentages are 
26.3 and 10.8. The number of errors for the Latin 
type is six times and eight times, respectively, as 
large as that for the German type titles. This result 
is in striking contrast to the estimates of most of the 
subjects, and is explained by the fact that not legi- 
bility as such but the external geometric-optical 
picture of the two types formed the basis of their 
judgments.—W. Reitz (Chicago). 

4190. Hoops, R. Der Einfluss der Psychoanalyse 
auf die englische Literatur. (The influence of psy- 
choanalysis upon English literature.) Heidelberg: 
Carl Winter, 1934. Pp. 239. RM. 10.00.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

4191. Husson, R. La mécanique phonatoire du 
larynx. (The vocal mechanics of the larynx.) La 
nature, 1932, No. 2884, 15-19.—The larynx is not a 
free vibrator, but a supported vibrator. The deaden- 
ing of vibrations of the cords is considerable. The 
laryngeal vibrator is firmly joined to the pharyngo- 
buccal resonator, which greatly affects its functioning. 
Stroboscopic study shows that the inferior vocal 
cords vibrate sensibly in their horizontal plane; the 
vertical component, if it exists, is of an order of 
magnitude of less than a half millimeter. The inferior 
cords are in contact during a great part of each period 
that the glottis is closed, conforming to a surface, 
which increases with the degree of constriction of the 
glottis. Phonation is a mechanical and acoustic 
problem; only the frame and the working of the 
apparatus belong to physiology.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.) 

4192. Klaes, A. Studien zur Interpretation des 
musikalischen Erlebens. (Studies on the interpreta- 
tion of the musical experience.) Langensalza: Beyer, 
1933. Pp. 73.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4193. Kulp, D. H., I. Prestige, as measured by 
single-experience changes and their permanency. 
J. Educ. Res., 1934, 27, 663-672.—This is the first 
study of the permanency of changes in attitude as 
the result of a single experience. The group studied 
consisted of 343 students at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, taking Harper’s “Social Study” 
test for initial scores. On the basis of these scores, the 
subjects were divided into equated groups. Retesting 
was done under a number of conditions, such as 
giving them a sheet containing markings of the 71 
propositions in the questionnaire made by a group 
of liberal lay persons, by liberal social science experts, 
and by liberal educators. From a statistical study of 
the scores the authors conclude that it is possible 
to cause a shift in attitudes toward liberalism on 
approximately half of the propositions which were 
originally marked conservatively by manipulating 
suggestion and prestige in the manner of the experi- 
ment. The greatest amount of prestige is enjoyed 
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by educators as authorities for students of education. 
It was also found that reversion to original attitudes 
does occur, but only, in this instance, to the extent 
of approximately 10% of the change.—S. W. Fern- 
berger (Pennsylvania). 


4194. Latif, I. The physiological basis of linguistic 
development and of the ontogeny of meaning. Part 
Ill. Psychol. Rev., 1934, 41, 246-264.—The physio- 
logical and stimulus-response explanation of language 
and meaning is here applied to an analysis of some of 
the complex phenomena of developed language, 
such as (1) the directionality of thought, (2) the 
peculiarities of syntax, (3) meaning substitutions, as 
metaphor, etc., (4) motor re-creation of abstractions, 
and (5) moods, as declarative, subjunctive, etc. An 
adequate explanation of language requires such a 
psychological analysis as this.—A.G. Bills (Chicago). 

4195. Mira, E. A new conception of moral be- 
havior. J. Crim. Law & Crimin., 1934, 24, 860-879. 
—The subjects were asked to write down their order 
of preference among a stated number of solutions to 
certain situations, e.g., if one learns that one’s spouse 
has committed adultery with one’s friend, or if a 
nurse finds that she has an insufficient supply of a 
necessary drug to take care of all of her patients. 
The results indicate ‘‘that individuals of distinctly 
similar intellectual capacity, culture and social 
experience nevertheless differ, to a great extent, in 
their manner of judging . . . certain definite moral 
problems,’’ and ‘‘moral conduct does not depend 
upon the existence of any definite general factor or 
motive.’ Considerable discussion of the theories of 
moral conduct is included.—L. Ackerson (Institute 
for Juvenile Research), 


4196. Morton, J.H. Female homicides. J. Ment. 
Sct., 1934, 80, 64-74.—Women who kill their children 
and those who kill adults are considered. The author 
suggests a medical interpretation of ‘“‘newly born” 
as used in the Infanticide Act of 1922. Of 64 cases 
falling under this law 51 were single, 11 were married 
and 2 were widows. 24 showed some mental abnor- 
mality. Insane cases whose victims were over one 
and under twelve months may be said to suffer from 
lactational insanity. Insane heredity was frequent 
in this group. Of the 27 cases in which the victim 
was 1 to 87 years of age, 10 defendants were found 
guilty. To save the victim from a worse fate was the 
underlying motive in all.—C. O. Sturdevant (Hartford, 
Conn.) 


4197. Myers, C.S. Human improvability. Bristol 
Med.-Chir. J., 1932, 49, 31-46.—Progress and im- 
provement should not be confused, as is generally 
done in comparing races, where the differences are 
largely due to the influence of environment and not 
to the inequality of individual aptitudes. The author 
does.not believe that a mental and physical deteriora- 
tion are a necessary consequence of abandoning the 
primitive forms of the struggle for life, or that the 
progress of civilization is incompatible with human 
improvement. On the contrary, he admits that there 
is improvement, from the fact that the social heritage 
is in progress, a social heritage largely due to the 
improvements of leaders.— (Courtesy Année psychol.) 
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4198. Nagler, J. Anlage, Umwelt und Persin- 
lichkeit des Verbrechers. (Heredity, environment, 
and personality of the criminal.) Stuttgart: Enke, 
1933. Pp. 79. RM. 2.50.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4199. Nass, G. Beitriige zur experimentellen Re- 
ligionspsychologie. (Contributions to an experi- 
mental psychology of religion.) Univ. Bonn Diss., 
1931. Pp. 60.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4200. Oliver, R. A.C. Mental tests in the study of 
the African. Africa, 1934, 7, 40-46.—The phrase 
“the mentality of the native’ is much on the lips of 
those who work with African natives, but their ideas 
of native mentality are based almost wholly upon 
casual observation. The need for accurate scientific 
observation under controlled conditions is great. 
The author undertook to devise tests of general 
intelligence and musical talent adapted to native 
education. This article does not describe these tests 
in detail, but gives references to other articles by the 
same author in which full details are given. This 
article is concerned with the broader aspects of the 
problem. The author suggests that the psychologist 
should cooperate with the anthropologist to select 
tests that would employ native musical instruments, 
native methods of counting on the fingers, etc. Pencil 
and paper, printed symbols, pictures, etc., should not 
be used with natives who have had no schooling. 
Language handicaps must be recognized, and ample 
demonstration must precede the test proper. Time 
should be unlimited or at least ample, because 
Africans are disturbed by the knowledge that they 
are working under a time limit. At present no 
reliable comparison of African and European intelli- 
gence can be made, because the races have not been 
studied under like conditions.—M. F. Martin (West 
Springfield, Mass.) 

4201. Oliver, R. A. C. The adaptation of intelli- 
gence tests to tropical Africa. Oversea Educ., 1933, 4, 
186-191.—The possible practical value of intelligence 
tests is even greater in Africa than in America or 
Europe, because fewer African natives can have 
educational opportunities, and the problem of selec- 
tion is difficult. The author sought to devise tests 
suited to aid (1) selection of entrants to a school, 
(2) vocational guidance, (3) classification of pupils, 
(4) discovery of unusual cases, (5) vocational selec- 
tion, (6) scientific research. He experimented with 
many well-known types of test, and finally developed 
a group of tests that could be given by any good 
teacher, in any language, to a whole class of pupils 
at once. The tests drew upon school knowledge only 
to the extent that it was common knowledge to all 
pupils to be tested (knowledge of simple numbers, 
very simple arithmetical computations, pictures of 
common objects, etc.).—M. F. Martin (West Spring- 
field, Mass.) 

4202. Oliver, R. A. C. The adaptation of intelli- 
gence tests to tropical Africa. II. Oversea Educ., 
1933, 5, 8-13.—In this second article, the author 
describes in detail the method by which he found 
out which of his proposed tests should be retained 
and which rejected, and the way in which he deter- 
mined the weight and validity of each test. Retesting 
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of the same pupils four months later proved that the 
tests were reliable. The work of establishing norms 
has barely begun. Its continuance must depend 
upon the cooperation of government and missionary 
educationists. But the tests have already proved 
useful in the awarding of scholarships, the classifica- 
tion of pupils, and the selection of candidates for 
training as teachers. Bibliography.—M. F. Martin 
(West Springfield, Mass.) 

4203. Placzek, S. Erotik und Schaffen. (Eroticism 
and creativity.) Berlin: Marcus & Weber, 1934. 
Pp. 225. RM. 6.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4204. Ponce, A. Psicologia del asombro. (The 
psychology of astonishment.) Buenos Aires: Editorial 
“Cles,"" 1932. Pp. 16.—Common sense and the 
majority of psychologists confuse surprise and 
astonishment. But the shock of surprise is quite 
another thing from astonishment, which appears quite 
late in the mental evolution of the child. Surprise 
momentarily paralyzes us before an obstacle, but 
astonishment is a reflection on the surprise, an effort 
whose importance and fruitfulness cannot be over- 
emphasized.— (Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4205. Russell, G. O. First preliminary X-ray con- 
sonant study. J. Acous. Soc. Amer., 1934, 5, 247- 
251.—The author utilized X-ray photography with 
exposures of 1/128 of a second from the side of the 
head to study the behavior of the jaws, tongue, 
epiglottis, etc., during speech. It is suggested that 
the quality of the consonant s is determined by the 
friction created by an air volume whose pressure is 
increased between the tongue and the alveolar ridge, 
and not by the natural period of a supposed mouth 
cavity, as had been assumed formerly.—P. E. Huston 
(Worcester State Hospital). 

4206. Schanck, R.L. A study of change in institu- 
tional attitudes in a rural community. /. Soc. Psy- 
chol., 1934, 5, 121-128.—Institutionalized attitudes, 
as contrasted with personal attitudes, present pecu- 
liarly asymmetrical or J-shaped distributions. The 
operation of some factor in the establishment of 
institutionalized attitudes which operates to skew 
them so markedly is suggested. The present report 
covers two cases in which such attitudes have altered 
under observation. In one case, the attitude of the 
community toward school consolidation was studied; 
in the other, religious attitudes toward baptism and 
card-playing were involved. In the first case vested 
interests who maintained an extreme attitude vocifer- 
ously were found building on a general need present 
in the entire community. In the second case, the 
writer found people maintaining a public attitude at 
variance with their private attitudes. This state of 
“pluralistic ignorance’’ broke down when the members 
of the group were furnished with an objective criterion 
of the true attitudes of the other people.—E£. B. 
Newman (Harvard). 

4207. Simpson, R. M. The employment index, 
arrests, court actions, and commitments in Illinois. 
J. Crim. Law & Crimin., 1934, 24, 914-922.—During 
the years 1926 to 1931, inclusive, there appeared to 
be no relation between the number of commitments 
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to the Illinois penitentiaries or to the juvenile correc- 
tional schools and the state employment index. Like- 
wise, there was no relation between adult penal 
commitments and the percentages of prisoners claim- 
ing to be unemployed at the time of the crime. The 
number of arrests in Chicago, however, tended to 
follow the employment index, i.e., the greater the 
amount of employment, the larger the number of 
arrests, and vice versa. These findings are not in 
harmony with the current opinions.—L. Ackerson 
(Institute for Juvenile Research). 


4208. Sovak, M. Die Verhiltnisse der sympa- 
thischen Reflexe bei Stottern. (The sympathetic 
reflexes in stutterers.) Cas. tesk. lék., 1933, No. 6, 
164-168.—The oculocardiac and solar reflexes were 
tested in 100 stutterers, including 48 children of 4-13 
years. In 23% of the adults both reflexes were normal. 
In the remainder there was a positive solar with a 
normal oculocardiac reflex. The relationships were 
similar among the children. In 6 patients the vegeta- 
tive nervous system was tested with adrenalin, 
pilocarpin and atropin. The majority of the subjects 
were better after pilocarpin and worse after adrenalin. 
Sovak believes, therefore, that stuttering is associated 
more with sympathetic than with vagal predominance, 
although there is a general lability of the vegetative 
system.—M. E. Morse (Catonsville, Md.) 


4209. Spencer, F. A. M. [Ed.] The meaning of 
the groups. London: Methuen, 1934. Pp. 170. 
5/-.—The book is a series of papers on “Buchman- 
ism."’ It contains two psychological contributions, 
one by F. H. Dodd and the other by William Brown; 
both of these are somewhat critical, especially the 
first.—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 


4210. Stetson, R.H. S movements in action. 
Trans. Amer. Laryngol. Asso., 1933, 55, 1-13.—The 
basic movements of the muscles involved in speech 
are described and illustrated by records and data 
obtained from kymographic and oscillographic mate- 
rial. ‘“‘The basic movement of speech is the pulse 
which produces the syllable. The syllable is a puff 
of air through the glottis made audible by the vocal 
cords in speaking aloud, especially in vowels; and 
is stopped and started by the articulatory movements 
of the consonants. The larynx itself does not initiate 
the syllable nor control the process of articulation. 
. . « The principal problems of the speech process lie 
above and below the larynx.’’ The two fundamental 
muscle groups in speech are: (1) the abdominal 
muscles, opposed by the diaphragm and chest; and 
(2) the intercostal muscles, which execute the chest 
stroke for the syllable pulse. ‘When the intercostals 
make a rapid series of syllable puffs, the abdominal 
muscles make a single (expiratory) movement for the 

oup of syllables against the opposing diaphragm. 
This constitutes the breath group (phrase). Con- 
sonants have accessory functions in the syllable. 
“At the beginning of the syllable puff the consonant 
closure (either partial or complete) builds up and then 
releases the momentary pressure of the syllable puff. 
At the close of the syllable the consonant closure 
arrests the momentary flow of the syllable puff.” 
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The author discusses briefly causes of speech defects 
and implications for teaching speech to the deaf.— 
C. V. Hudgins (Clarke School). 


4211. Tiffin, J. Applications of pitch and intensity 
measurements of connected J. Acous. Soc. 
Amer., 1934, 5, 225-235.—A photographic technique 
is described for recording speech. This technique 
permits the investigation of the various factors 
which distinguish good and bad speakers and the 
effects of emotion and m upon speech. A few 
sample records are given.—P. E. Huston (Worcester 
State Hospital). 


4212. Tiirkel,S. Criminografia de los profesiones. 
(Criminography of occupations.) Rev. de crim., 
psiquiat. e med. leg., 1932, 19, 703-713.—The director 
of the Criminological Institute, cooperating with the 
Viennese police, considers the relations of occupations 
to offenses and crimes, direct when the guilty act 
can be committed only in certain occupational em- 
ployments, and indirect relations of various types. 
He desires the establishment of appropriate statistics 
and criminological monographs devoted to the 
various occupations, to serve as a basis for the study 
of the influences which may favor crimes or offenses.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


4213. Valensi, H. L’allégement progressif de la 
matiére @ travers l’évolution de l’art. (The pro- 
gressive alleviation of the subject matter in the 
evolution of art.) J. de psychol., 1934, 31, 159-170.— 
Art is regarded as an expression of man’s needs and 
sentiments. During its evolution there has been a 
pronounced tendency to go beyond the mere physical 
characteristics of the subject matter and to lift art 
into the field of creative imagination. Certain aspects 
of art predominate, depending upon the predominant 
sentiment of the time. Sentiments concerning pro- 
tection lead to architectural forms of art; those 
concerned with identification, to sculpture; those con- 
cerned with the singular, to painting; those concerned 
with intelligent expression, to literature; and those 
concerning the exteriorization of the greatest feeling, 
to music.— N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


4214. Vervaeck, L. Y a-t-il plus de débiles men- 
taux en prison que dans la population libre? (Are 
there more mental defectives in the penitentiary than 
among the free population?) J. belge de neur. et de 
psychtat., 1934, 34, 161-171.—From investigations 
undertaken in the United States as well as in Belgium 
it would seem that from the intellectual point of view 
the population in prison does not differ much from 
that at liberty. It is questionable whether psycho- 
metric tests as in use at present are adequate for the 
adult convict, as these tests do not determine traits 
of character or emotional defects which play the 
dominant role in delinquency. It is more important 
to investigate among prison inmates the proportion 
of psychic abnormality, especially of constitutional 
psychopathy. This can be done only by studying the 
behavior reactions of the delinquents in their prison 
life as well as in their earlier social setting.— H. Syz 
(Cornell). 
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4215. Voelker, C. H. Phonetic distribution in 
formal American pronunciation. J. Acous. Soc. 
Amer., 1934, 5, 242-246.—The speech of radio an- 
nouncers was recorded on wax records to study the 
speech sounds of formal pronunciation. A table 
presents the relative frequency of occurrence of the 
speech sounds.—P. E. Huston (Worcester State 
Hospital ). 

4216. West, M. Speech vocabulary and reading 
vocabulary. Oversea Educ., 1933, 5, 20-25.—The 
author answers H. E. Palmer's objection to the use 
of word-frequency lists in the standardization of 
vocabularies. The word-frequency list was never 
meant to be used as a basis for a speaking vocabulary. 
It is intended to answer the question ‘“‘What words 
is the student most likely to meet in reading?’’ In 
selecting a speaking vocabulary, the question is 
“What is the smallest set of words, most easily 
learned, most easily used, and least likely to produce 
error, that will enable me to say what I want to say?”’ 
Word-frequency lists and word-range lists are useless 
for this purpose and may be very misleading. Many 
indispensable speech words are not frequent in read- 
ing. Frequency lists do not give complete sets of 
words such as months, common metals, etc. They 
often include many pairs of synonyms, both of which 
are necessary in understanding what is read, but 
either of which would suffice for speaking. The article 
also compares the merits and shortcomings of word- 
frequency and word-range lists, and discusses alterna- 
tives open to the text-book writer who wishes to make 
use of them.—M. F. Martin (West Springfield, Mass. ) 


4217. Willoughby, R.R. Neuroticism in marriage: 
I. The problem and its significance. II. The inci- 
dence of neuroticism. J. Soc. Psychol., 1934, 5, 
3-36.—The Thurstone personality schedule was 
filled in by 159 married couples. The subjects 
belonged almost exclusively to superior economic and 
cultural groups. Gross scores showing neuroticism 
were slightly in excess of corresponding college stu- 
dents’ scores. Wives exceeded husbands by an 
amount greater than college women exceeded college 
men. Age, duration of marriage, number of children, 
occupation, and geographical locus show no significant 
relation to total score. There is a slight suggestion 
that neuroticism decreased for husbands and increased 
for wives after the birth of the first child. Scores 
were also greater for couples married either very early 
or very late. Items were divided into six categories 
for further analysis. Differences between husbands 
and wives were greatest for the fantasy and physical 
categories; they were least for sex. A detailed analysis 
of the items in the fantasy category is presented, 
including a comparison with the results for college 
men and women. Further results are to follow.— 
E. B. Newman (Harvard). 


4218. Wolff, H. A., Smith, C. E., & Murray, H. A. 
The psychology of humor. /. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 
1934, 28, 341-365.—Mirth responses may be evoked 
in the laboratory and measured on the following 
functional levels: (1) the autonomic level by means 
of the psychogalvanometer; (2) the expressive action 
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level by means of a motion-picture camera; (3) the 
level of immediate apperception by means of in- 
deliberate verbal appraisals; and (4) the level of 
post-reflective apperception by means of deliberate 
verbal appraisals after an analysis of the presented 
material. Gentiles laughed more heartily at Jew- 
disparagement jokes than Jews did, in this experi- 
ment. Women estimated more highly than men the 
jokes on men, and vice versa. The experimenters 
concluded, ‘“‘An unaffiliated object in a disparaging 
situation is a phrase which might be used to describe 
one type of accessory mirth-evoking thema—thema 
being proposed as a term to describe the dynamical 
constitution of a human situation.”—C. H. Johnson 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


4219. Woody, C., & Phillips, A. J. The effects of 
handedness on reversals in reading. J. Educ. Res., 
1934, 27, 651-662.—A study of pairs of pupils matched 
with regard to sex, chronological age, mental ability, 
reading ability, and section of grade. There were 136 
pairs of right- and left-handed children from the first 
three grades, in schools in Detroit and Highland Park. 
Reversals of words and letters were studied. From a 
statistical treatment of the results the authors con- 
clude that “handedness per se with the two groups 
under consideration had little or no influence on the 
type of reading responses made.""—S. W. Fernberger 
(Pennsylvania). 

4220. Zimmerman, F. K. Religion a conservative 
social force. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1934, 28, 
473-474.—29% more religious than non-religious 
students favored prohibition, according to the ques- 
tionnaire used. Twice as many non-religious as 
religious students believe that the existing moral 
code is too rigid; 23% more non-religious than reli- 
gious students favor birth control; socialism is 
approved by more than twice as many non-religious 
students; and religious students would overwhelm- 
ingly make divorces less obtainable.—C. H. Johnson 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


[See also abstracts 3946, 3952, 4060, 4061, 4081, 
4090, 4103, 4123, 4131, 4162, 4219, 4279, 3403, 
4329, 4330, 4334. ] 
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4221. Achilles, P. S. What can psychology teach 
business? Ment. Health Observ., 1934, 2, 6.—De- 
fending the thesis that psychology and business have 
much in common, the author classifies the problems 
on which they can cooperate into two groups: (1) the 
buying behavior of the consumers; and (2) the work- 
ing behavior of employees.—/?P. Seckier (Radcliffe). 


4222. [Anon.] Les films sur la prévention des 
accidents du travail. (Films on the prevention of 
accidents in work.) Rev. int. cinéma éduc., 1932, 4, 
161-163.—Since films have great value in preventing 
accidents of every kind, it is advisable to use them as 
much as possible. Educational and instructional 
films are reserved for workers of a specific corporation 
or for students in occupational schools. The idea of 
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safety may be conveyed to the minds of the working 
population in general by diffusing it in romantic films 
viewed by the public.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4223. aly 3c. V. [Contribution to the study of 
the moving glan ce in drivers of vehicles. ] Psikho- 
tekh. i psikhofiziol. truda, 1931, 4, 443-450.—The 
author describes a method designed to evaluate the 
speed of the moving glance. The subject must stop 
the unrolling of a cord pulled by a weight at the 
instant that a little red ribbon reaches the center of 
the width of a screen. The cord moves at increasing 
speed, analogous to the real situations found in driv- 
ing. The subject must make 5 successive trials. 
There is no learning under these conditions. Results 
are represented by the average of the distances com- 
pared with the correct solution. The best results 
were given by 74 chauffeurs; 40 drivers of tractors 
were second, while 285 candidates for chauffeurs were 
last, showing the effect of occupational training.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4224. Barychnikov, I. [Captography as a method 
of study of the motor elements of work in production 
and in rationalization of work processes.] Sovet. 
psikhotekh., 1932, $, 61-62.—The author draws atten- 
tion to the importance of the manner in which a 
worker seizes and holds tools, etc. Captography 
(from capio; I seize) is the study of different methods 
of holding tools. The handle of a tool is covered with 
ink and smoke black. The parts of the hand which 
are in contact with the tool are covered with these 
substances; by placing the hand on a white sheet an 
imprint is obtained, the “captogram.” The author 
notes that in work with a file, the ‘‘captogram”’ varies 
according to the degree of enthusiasm of the worker.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


4225. Baumgarten, F. New aspects of job analysis. 
Occupations, 1934, 12, No. 10, 79-85.—A discussion 
of the philosophy underlying job analysis leads to the 
conclusion that the fundamental factors in each job 
analysis are: ‘‘(1) Division of the job into its essential 
activities (the technical description of the job). 
(2) Correlation with the physiological capacities— 
but always with regard for psychological compensa- 
tions. (3) Determination of affective factors such as 
impulses, inclinations, affective tendencies, particu- 
larly in material and in function, which find expression 
in the job. (4) The social environment of the occupa- 
tion.”"—R. H. Brown (Clark). 


4226. Blachowski, S. [Czechoslovak psycho- 
technology. | Psychotechnika, 1932, 6, 115-123.— 
The origin of psychotechnology in Czechoslovakia 
dates from the creation of the Central Committee 
for the Protection of Youth in 1919. The Central 
Psychotechnical Institute at Prague, founded in 1921, 
works in collaboration with the government, particu- 
larly in the administration of tests to the police, and 
with the great private industries, where it organizes 
special laboratories. The medical aspect of work is 
an important part of the work of the Institute. A 
movement in favor of vocational guidance for the 
liberal professions has developed.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.) 
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4227. Brailovski, E. [Problems in the motor 
reactions of automobile drivers. ] Sovet. psikhotekh., 
1932, 5, 45-52.—The author formulates principles 
for the best type of tests to be used in the selection 
of automobile drivers. It is not necessary to establish 
in the laboratory all the real conditions in the driver's 
work. The ‘‘fundamental psychological core’’ alone 
is needed, and real conditions should be used only 
when they are necessary to give this ‘‘core.’” He does 
not approve of the methods used to arouse emotions 
experimentally, since the stimuli are more intense than 
those encountered in the occupation. It is preferable 
to study emotional reactions aroused by more ‘‘voca- 
tional’ stimuli, for example the impossibility of 
moving a lever after the order is given.— (Courtesy 
Année psychol.) 

4228. Brailovski, E., & Skorodinski, G. Descrip- 
tion of an installation for the study of motor reactions 
in automobile driving. Sovet. psikhotekh., 1932, 5, 
53-58.—This article contains a detailed description 
of an arrangement for testing automobile drivers.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


4229. Charters, W.W. Classifying occupations for 
instructional purposes. Occupations, 1934, 12, No. 10, 
75-78.—A description of the survey conducted by 
the Rochester Mechanics Institute to discover the 
best types of position in Rochester for which it might 
train its students. The functional classification of 
occupations yielded by the study and the implications 
of local classifications for vocational guidance are 
discussed.— R. H. Brown (Clark). 


4230. Diez-Gasca, M. Contribution a l’étude de 
la sélection des employés. (Contribution to the 
study of selection of employes.) Bull. trimes. off. 
d’ orient. prof. de Bruxelles, 1932, 11, 12-27.—A battery 
of tests for office employes. The tests are numerous 
and well chosen, without being original. They classify 
subjects much in the order in which they are valued 
by their employer after a practical selection, which 
could thus be avoided. The battery is standardized 
on 22 subjects.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4231. Dolgolova, L., & Goguchkin, A. [The work 
of chief dredge-man and its psychological descrip- 
tion. ] Sovet. psikhotekh., 1932,5, 341-351.—The work 
of the chief dredge-man, who has a fleet of boats 
under his command, is primarily intellectual, admin- 
istrative, and technical, but demands also physical 
qualities superior to the average. The authors 
present a psychogram which includes the following 
traits: trained intelligence, technical aptitude, con- 
centrated attention, normal memory, good auditory 
and visual functions, ability to judge distances, 
adaptation, self-mastery, initiative and independence, 
and ability to assume responsibility.— (Courtesy 
Année psychol.) 

4232. Fairchild, M. The analysis of skill. Occupa- 
tions, 1934, 12, No. 10, 40-46.—Skill is defined as 
“not simply the ability to do some particular task 
well, but also the ability to produce a specific product 
or result well, even in a varied situation” and “the 
integration of well-adjusted performances. . . adapt- 
able under varying situations to the attainment of a 
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desired result." Traditional methods in the measure- 
ment of skill are briefly described and criticized. A 
technique in which the Gilbreth motion study, supple- 
mented by a system of skill notation, was used to 
evaluate the skill exhibited by a group of workmen 
in cutting and working metals is described. Finally, 
the significance of skill evaluation for vocational 
guidance is considered.— R. H. Brown (Clark). 

4233. Farmer, E. The predictive value of examin- 
ations and psychological tests in the skilled trades. 
Brit. J. Educ. Psychol., 1934, 4, 47-55.—In a group 
of 1400 skilled apprentices the correlation between 
the entrance examination by which they were selected 
and the final practical test of proficiency was .183. 
When the entrance examination was supplemented 
by the addition of certain intelligence and sensori- 
motor tests this correlation was raised to .330. With 
a group of 212 skilled apprentices tests for mechanical 
ability and aptitude yielded a correlation of .360 with 
the final practical test for occupational proficiency. 
This correlation was not increased by the addition 
of intelligence tests or the examination. With a 
group of 284 semi-skilled workers it was possible to 
compare their initial ratings by psychological tests, 
examination, and interview, with their final rating 
for practical ability. The coefficients yielded were 
.425 for the psychological tests, .365 for the examina- 
tion and .211 for the interview. For 1400 apprentices 
ratings at the end of the training period showed with 
ratings at the end of seven years of service a correla- 
tion of .529.— K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 


4234. Fryer, D., & Sparling, E. J. Intelligence and 
occupational adjustment. Occupations, 1934, 12, 
No. 10, 57-63.—The use of the general intelligence 
test as a predictive measure of success in an occupa- 
tion is considered under the headings: minimum 
critical scores of occupational success, maximum 
intelligence levels of adjustment, the use of minimum 
standards for vocational guidance, and general occu- 
pational standards.—R. H. Brown (Clark). 

4235. Gemelli, A., & Ponzo, M. I fattori psicofisici 
predisponenti all’infortunio stradale e le prospettive 
di organizzazione psicotecnica preventiva. (The 
psychophysical factors predisposing to road accidents 
and prospects of preventive psychotechnical organiza- 
tion.) Atti 2 Cong. Soc. tial. med. soc. Pp. 44.— 
See VIII: 2227.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4236. Gilbreth, L. M. Time and motion study: 
techniques and their application to vocational guid- 
ance. Occupations, 1934, 12, No. 10, 35-39.—The 
aspects of motion study as ‘‘a philosophy of work, an 
attitude of mind, a method of stating, analyzing, and 
solving work problems, and a technique of measure- 
ment”’ are briefly described.— R. H. Brown (Clark). 


4237. Gorzechowski, W. [Some remarks on the 
article, ‘‘How to increase the diagnostic value of 
sychotechnical examinations.’") Psychotechnika, 
1932, 6, 85-88.—The author attempts to determine 
the problems stated in an article by W. Kowalski. 
He has collected the results of 7 aptitude tests, 2 tests 
of drawing from memory, 1 test of iron-wire bending, 
also the records of entrance examinations, school 
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instruction and intelligence tests (Thompson and 
Otis-Biegeleisen) for a certain number of students 
in the state school of mines and the technical schools. 
The resulting intercorrelations show that the general 
intelligence tests possess the greatest diagnostic value 
(o = .63, while the maximum coefficient for the 
other tests is only .18).—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


4238. Hahn, H. [On the application of psycho- 
technical valuation to a publicity film. ] Sovet. psi- 
khotekh., 1932, 5, 63-64.—A film intended to advertise 
pharmaceutical products was shown to 100 spectators 
who were purchasers of these articles. A detailed 
psychological analysis of impressions received by the 
spectators revealed that the film, while provoking 
hilarity, contributed nothing to the good name of the 
product. The author concludes that a direct collabo- 
ration between publicity specialists and psychotech- 
nicians would be advantageous in producing publicity 
films.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4239. Hargrave, T. Working conditions and 
morale. Human Factor, 1932, 6, 382-384.—The 
author expresses the opinion that for success in an 
enterprise, it is indispensable to establish a contact 
between employer and employee, to see in the latter 
a “thinking being,’ to include him in the conduct 
of business, to hear his suggestions, and to discuss 
questions of salary with his representatives. Good 
conditions of morale always contribute to good pro- 
duction.— (Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4240. Kaczkowska, J. [Vocational guidance in 
France.] Psychotechnika, 1932, 6, 66-72.—The 
author reviews rapidly the origin of vocational 
guidance in institutions for the disabled, shows 
(beginning with Bordeaux) how it spread to become 
vocational guidance of the young worker, and con- 
siders particularly the role of the state (the creation 
of the Under-Secretary of State for Technical Instruc- 
tion). After describing the functioning of the prin- 
cipal Parisian centers, he writes at length on the 
organization of trade schools, and emphasizes the 
fact that vocational guidance in France uses psycho- 
technical methods very little—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.) 

4241. Karnaukhov, M. [On the study of the 
efficacy of placards.) Sovet. psikhotekh., 1932, 5, 
289-291.—Systematic and continuous observation 
in restaurants, public lavatories, etc., frequented by 
thousands of people, has led the author to note that 
posting placards such as “Wash your hands before 
you sit down to eat”’ resulted in a definite increase 
and in certain cases a very considerable percentage 
of persons conforming to hygienic recommendations. 
An analogous sign, but bearing a negative instruc- 
tion (‘‘Do not throw things on the floor’’) gave similar 
results. The author concludes that placards of this 
kind are useful when they concern a concrete action 
clearly defined.— (Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4242. Koepke, C. A. A job analysis survey: its 
procedures and some of its results. Occupations, 
1934, 12, No. 10, 15-34.—Procedures followed by the 
Employment Stabilization Research Institute of the 
University of Minnesota in a job analysis study of 
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factories in Minnesota are described under the four 
main heads: identification of the operation; the 
worker; the work; and the machine. 88 firms repre- 
senting 33 industries were surveyed. A few of the 
total findings that were obtained are given under the 
headings: training the worker, mobility of the worker, 
classification of the workers according to the degree 
of skill required by the various manufacturing opera- 
tions, calculations necessary on jobs, machine set-ups, 
accuracy, and blue prints. The need of semi-skilled 
workers for a satisfactory program of necessary 
training is stressed.—R. H. Brown (Clark). 


4243. Kolodnaya, A. [Psychological analysis of 
railroad accidents. }] Sovet. psikhotekh., 1932, 5, 264— 
268.—The author lists the following causes of acci- 
dents: (1) the excessive number of administrative 
instructions which cannot be understood or remem- 
bered; (2) changes in the customary regime; (3) the 
fact that drivers live far from their work, causing 
fatigue; (4) the bad state of the resting places in- 
tended for the drivers; (5) the excessive confidence 
of drivers who have worked for a number of years; 
(6) inadequate functioning of the nervous system; 
(7) character; (8) daily variations in working ability 
according to the hour, particularly in night work, 
where sleepiness interferes.—(Courtesy Année psy- 
chol.) 

4244. Lahy, J.M. [The scientific basis of psycho- 
technology.) /Psitkhotekh. « psikhofisiol. truda, 1931, 
4, 300-320.—This study goes beyond the subject 
announced in the title to touch upon philosophical 
problems. The author discards idealistic concepts, 
some of which he examines in a critical manner, to 
approach in a certain measure the Marxian doctrine, 
capable of varied interpretations. An editor's note 
declares that Lahy shows that “the best representa- 
tives of science in capitalist countries come to the 
knowledge of the superiority of the Marxist-Leninist 
methodology,’’ but points out his ‘‘mechanist errors.” 
—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4245. Lahy, J. M. La sélection professionnelle 
des aiguilleurs. (Vocational selection of switchmen. ) 
Trav. humain, 1934, 2, 15—38.—Tests included intelli- 
gence, attention, various aspects of memory, visualiz- 
ing ability, speed of decision, emotional stability, 
resistance to fatigue, and simultaneous performance of 
activities. Some of these were tested directly and 
some by means of observation during other tests. 
The vocational criterion was handled rather care- 
fully, including estimates by supervisors, penalties 
for mistakes made in the service, and an analysis of 
the different types of mistakes. Good and voor 
criterion groups were selected and critical ratios 
determined for the various tests. Several of these 
were greater than 3.0. When the results are treated 
graphically the good workers average around the 
fourth decile in most of the tests and the poor workers 
around a sixth or seventh, the exceptional cases being 
reaction time and ambidexterity—H. E. Burtt 
(Ohio State). 


4246. Liberson, W., & Marqués, P. Recherches 
sur le travail A température élevée effectuées dans 
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une mine artificielle. (Experiments on work at high 
temperatures in an artificial mine.) Trav. humain, 
1934, 2, No. 1, 39-69.—Experiments were conducted 
in a thermally controlled room at approximately 
20° and 40° C., with a humidity around 50%. Basal 
metabolism when resting showed practically no 
difference between these conditions of temperature. 
Similar results were found when the subject was 
lifting weights. With a bicycle ergometer the ability 
to maintain an imposed rhythm dropped off con- 
siderably at the higher temperature. The rate of 
breathing was increased and took longer to return 
to normal after the work.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


4247. Link, H. C. Choosing the right job. Ment. 
Health Observ., 1934, 2, 2; 8.—Through two cases 
taken from the records of the Psychological Service 
Center, the author emphasizes the value of vocational 
guidance. The importance of analysis of vocational 
assets, the necessity for a knowledge of aptitudes, 
and the part played by personality traits are pointed 
out.—P. Seckler (Radcliffe). 

4248. Lintvariov, V. [The kinetergograph.] P:si- 
khotekh. i psikhofiziol. truda, 1931, 4, 351-356.— 
Studies have shown that one of the causes of accidents 
with farm tractors is the fact that the movements of 
the operator are too swift or disproportional. The 
author proposes an apparatus to study these move- 
ments. The subject displaces a lever which establishes 
successively 3 electrical contacts. During the closing 
of each circuit, its duration is registered so that the 
speed of movement during 3 successive stages can be 
shown. This test shows a positive correlation with 
the occupational ranking of about 50 subjects: pe = 
.37 + .087; and according to Yule’s formula, .33 for 
the best, + .23 for the worst.—(Courtesy Année 
bsychol.) 

4249. Meyer-Ginsberg, A. [Impressions of a 
visit to the National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology at London.] Psychotechnika, 1932, 6, 209- 
221.—A detailed description of the organization of 
work and methods of the London Institute. The 
author describes particularly the four directions in 
which its efforts are directed: rationalization of work, 
scientific research, vocational guidance, and propa- 
ganda. The general impression of the author is that 
the methods practised by the Institute are somewhat 
arbitrary, but based primarily on good sense.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4250. Monnin, J. Le travail de la viande dans 
lindustrie des conserves. (Work with meat in the 
preserving industry.) Bull. Inst. nat. orient. prof., 
1932, 4, 6-9.—The author served an apprenticeship 
in the various types of work done by women in a large 
Parisian kitchen for meat preservation; she reports 
here the detailed observations which she was able to 
make on the working conditions, the aptitudes re- 
quired (in general and for each particular job), and 
the medical and psycho-physiological contra-indica- 
tions which should turn workers away from this 
occupation.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4251. Murtland, C. Occupational studies. Occu- 
pations, 1934, 12, No. 10, 9-14.—A brief description 
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of types of occupational research, research in voca- 
tional bureaus, college occupational research, develop- 
ment of standards and techniques, and studies and 
their use, with emphasis on recent trends.—R. H. 
Brown (Clark). 


4252. Nutting, R.D. The detection of small color 
differences in dyed textiles. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 
1934, 24, 135-138.—A rapid recording photoelectric 
spectrophotometer designed by Hardy was used to 
detect small color differences in dyed materials. The 
curves obtained for two samples were appreciably 
different when the dye of the one differed from that 
of the other only in the addition of 0.0001% Crocein 
Scarlet Conc. This difference was too slight to be 
detected consistently by the human eye. It is shown 
that Drave’s conclusion that the eye is the most 
sensitive detector was based on his failure to make 
measurements in the range where the difference is 
appreciable.—M. R. Stoll (Johns Hopkins). 


4253. O’Connor, J. Born that way. (Rev. ed.) 
Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1933. Pp. 326. 
$6.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4254. Otis, J. L.. & Smith, K.R. The job psycho- 
graph in job analysis. Occupations, 1934, 12, No. 10, 
47-56.—The job psychographic method, developed 
by M. S. Viteles (The Science of Work, New York: 
Norton, 1934), is described, illustrated and evaluated. 
The writers conclude that a systematic subjective 
analysis and statement of qualifications for the job 
by means of the job psychographic method may serve 
as a useful procedure in job analysis.—R. H. Brown 
(Clark). 


4255. Paterson, D.G. Scouting along the frontier: 
a review of the year’s researches. Occupations, 1934, 
12, No. 9, 30-33.—A review of important attempts 
to evaluate current practices and to develop improved 
methods in guidance during 1933.—R. H. Brown 
(Clark). 


4256. Paterson, D. G., & Darley, J. G. Occupa- 
tional guidance in the public employment office. 
Ment. Health Observ., 1934, 2, 3.—Pointing out the 
fact that widespread unemployment breeds a variety 
of personality problems that fall within the province 
of mental hygiene, the authors outline the work of 
the Minnesota Employment Stabilization Research 
Institute. Types of problems related to unemploy- 
ment and the preventive action necessary are dis 
cussed.—P. Seckler (Radcliffe). 


4257. Rotstein,G. [The value of postcards which 
tend to intimidate and those which do not.) Psi- 
khotekh. i psikhofiziol. truda, 1931, 4, 357-360.—The 
author presented to 83 workers and apprentices 
photographs in an album which could be examined 
only one at a time. Each time the subject turned a 
page, the experimenter recorded the duration of the 
fixation. Results show that the intimidating cards 
affect particularly those from 15 to 20 years. Sub- 
jects from 20 to 30 obviously prefer the cards without 
intimidation. From 30 to 40 years the workers react 
identically to the two types. Workers who had 
worked for a year or less showed a greater interest 
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than the others in the intimidating cards.— (Courtesy 
Année psychol.) 

4258. Scates, D. E. Predicting stabilized salary- 
schedule costs. /. Exper. Educ., 1934, 2, 291-300.— 
The author discusses six different approaches to the 
problem of arriving at an estimate of what a salary 
schedule will cost when it has been in effect long 
enough for the distribution of salaries to become 
stabilized. The first two methods, one depending 
upon the projection of a curve of totals, the other 
taking stock of the number of years already elapsed 
out of the maximum number of increments which the 
schedule provides, are shown to be normally unre- 
liable. The third method consists in studying modal 
frequencies in the present salary distribution, in 
terms of remaining “increment years,"’ and the fourth 
applies, for a given period of years, rates of advance, 
saving on replacement, and expansion, to a base 
distribution. The last two methods construct annual 
distributions of salaried population, the former with 
respect to length of service, and the latter with respect 
to actual salary. These methods are presented in 
order of the amount of information which is required, 
and of what the author regards as their sensitiveness 
to the many factors which actually affect the payroll. 
— H. W. Karn (Clark). 

4259. Spielrein, I. [A e in psychotech- 
nology.) Psikhotekh. i psikhofistol. truda, 1931, 4, 
248-285.—The author defines the relations between 
bourgeois and Soviet psychotechnology. He de- 
nounces the eclectic aspects of Soviet psychotech- 
nology, which are tending to disappear today under 
the influence of the principles formulated by Lenin 
and more recently by Stalin. He criticizes the work 
of W. Stern, though he recognizes its merits, and 
attacks the numerous Soviet psychologists and 
psychotechnologists whose work reflects a mentality 
sometimes social-democratic, sometimes mechanist. 
This article shows the conflict between the various 
trends of Soviet psychotechnology, which is perhaps 
more violent than that between Soviet and bourgeois 
science.— (Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4260. Spielrein, I. [Concerning psychotechnical 
theory.] Psikhotekh. ¢ psikhofisiol. truda, 1931, 4, 
286-299.—Capitalist psychotechnology is character- 
ized by the desire to prevent the advancement of 
individuals. Marxian psychotechnology refuses to 
consider psychology as a biological science, and places 
it at the service of the proletariat. The school should 
play an important role in vocational guidance. Tests 
of knowledge and skill are more important than gen- 
eral intelligence tests. The study of fatigue should 
abandon the limitations of bourgeois biology to take 
account of the social motives of work. The aim of 

ychotechnology should also be to aid the worker 
in adapting to his occupation.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.) 

4261. Stern, W. [The mal factor in psycho- 
technology and in ed psy -) Sovet. 
psikhotekh., 1932, 5, 257-263.—Psychotechnology is 
the practical science of human qualities and conduct, 
from the angle of their best use in economic and occu- 
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pational life. Unlike other scientists, the psycho- 
technician is interested primarily in his influence on 
the destiny of his subjects. On the other hand, 
mye or applied psychology joins by narrow 

nds individual welfare and economic opportunity. 
The science of relations intercedes between these two 
types of problems.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4262. Stott, M. B., & Birkinshaw, M. Occupa- 
tional analysis for vocational guidance: methods 
used by the National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology. Occupations, 1934, 12, No. 10, 64-68.— 
A discussion of the value, limitations, and difficulties 
of the questionnaire method used in an intensive 
occupational analysis of secretarial work, secondary 
school teaching, and nursing during the past three 
years. Despite definite limitations, the questionnaire 
method is of value, particularly when supplemented 
by interviews.—R. H. Brown (Clark). 

4263. Uhrbrock, R. S. Job anal in industry. 
Occupations, 1934, 12, No. 10, 69-74.—The nature 
and uses of job analysis are discussed with special 
reference to its application in vocational guidance.— 
R. H. Brown (Clark). 

4264. Van Biervliet, J. J. Recherches sur les apti- 
tudes A la profession de couturiére. (Studies on 
aptitudes for the occupation of dressmaker.) Bull. 
trimes. off. d’ortent. prof. de Bruxelles, 1932, 11,4-7.— 
Classification on the basis of 27 tests (9 tests repeated 
3 times each) is compared with that obtained by 
occupational tests for 7 occupational-school students. 
The ranks coincide exactly for 5 subjects. The first 
in the occupation is fifth on the tests, and the seventh 
at school is second on the tests. The author attempts 
to explain this deviation by differences of average 
variation in the psychotechnical tests, and of atten- 
tion, and thus justifies the value of his battery.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4265. (Various. ] Your future job: how to choose 
it and keep it. London: Telephone Development 
Asso., 1934. Pp. 64.—Contains the following short 
articles: The Choice of a Vocation, by G. H. Miles; 
On Leaving School, by Lord Wakefield; On Earning 
Promotion, by Sir F. Goodenough; The Department 
Store as a Career, by Sir W. Burbidge; The Telephone 
in Business, by the director of the Telephone Develop- 
ment Association; What Employers Want, by B. 
Seebohm Rowntree; Keeping Fit for Business, by 
W. W. Wakefield.—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, 
England). 

4266. Whitehead, T. N. Statistical studies in 
industrial research; progress report. Cambridge: 
Harvard Univ., George F. Baker Foundation, 1933. 
Pp. 35.—A statistical study of the factors governing 
the output of a group of female operatives assembling 
electrical relays under experimental conditions in 
the test room of the Western Electric Company. The 
role of attention in the operatives’ work and condi- 
tions governing its distribution and concentration are 
emphasized. Action analysis shows that a relay is 
assembled by means of unskilled, gross, bodily move- 
ments requiring a low level of attention, and by 
skilled, variable, manipulative movements which 
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require a high degree of attention. It is shown that 
output varies with the degree of attention rather than 
with the speed of movement. Job attention is shown 
diagrammatically to be high during the learning pro- 
cess, but as proficiency increases it gradually drops toa 
low level, leaving a residual amount of “free atten- 
tion’ which prevents the operatives from obtaining 
full benefit of enhanced skill. The drop in the level 
of job attention is due, in general, to monotony or 
lack of “change’’ in the job situation. Means of 
controlling ‘“‘change” and ‘“‘free attention’ with 
resulting advantages and disadvantages to output 
are discussed and additional research is outlined. 
Six figures which illustrate the points discussed are 
presented.—C. C. Neet (Clark). 


4267. Whitehead, T. N. Statistical studies in 
industrial research; second progress report. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard Univ., George F. Baker Foundation, 
1934. Pp. 34.—A further study of the factors con- 
trolling the output of female operators assembling 
electrical relays under experimental conditions in 
the Western Electric Company test room. It was 
shown that the operators’ rate of output varied in 
numerous ways. In attempting to isolate the causes 
of the variability in the rate of output, a series of ten 
different physical factors were experimentally intro- 
duced into the working situation, with the result that 
the rate of output was not sufficiently altered to 
account for the variation. Further investigation 
revealed that the true motivating factor was the social 
situation, and that modifications of physical circum- 
stances were effective only when the social situation 
was appreciably altered. Some of the factors causing 
the rate of output to vary were leadership, “‘uncon- 
scious” rivalry, imitation, and financial incentives. 
Financial incentives were responded to only in so far 
as they ministered to the individual’s own social 
situation, and when financial incentives were opposed 
to the trend of the social situation they lost their 
power to motivate. The influence of one worker, or 
the group, on another worker was found to take 
various forms and to take place in different time 
spans. The study represents an attempt to apply 
statistical techniques to a part of the field of social 
anthropology. Five relevant figures are presented.— 
C. C. Neet (Clark). 


4268. Wyatt, S. Some personal factors in in- 
dustrial efficiency. Human Factor, 1932, 6, 2-11.— 
Industrial efficiency depends on many factors, among 
which interest in the work is very important. Mo- 
notony often reduces efficiency. It is not enough to 
select workers according to their aptitudes, but a 
favorable atmosphere must be created. Pay on the 
basis of piece work is often preferable to that of 
hours, for it increases efficiency and decreases loss of 
time. Hope of advancement is another effective 
stimulant. Large organizations should have em- 
ployes to seek the causes of discontent among the 
workers and to suggest improvements in organization. 
—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


4269. Wyatt, S., Frost, L., & Stock, F.G. L. In- 
centives in repetitive work. London: H. M. Sta- 
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tionery Office, 1934. (Industrial Health Research 
Board, Report No. 69.) Pp. iv + 59. 1/3.—This is 
a factory investigation of the experimental kind on 
conditions of efficiency in repetitive work of a very 
low order of inherent interest. A time rate of pay- 
ment provided a relatively weak incentive, and led to 
boredom and increase of voluntary stoppages. On 
the other hand, under this system the absence of 
competition between the operatives was favorable to 
the establishment of friendly relations between the 
workers. A competitive bonus scheme led to sub- 
stantial increase in output, but sometimes to difficul- 
ties in behavior. A flat piece-rate produced further 
increase of output, and on the whole lessened difficul- 
ties due to jealousy and the like. Rates of working 
become stabilized with experience under each scheme 
of payment, the stabilized output under a time rate 
being substantially lower than that under either of 
the other schemes. The monograph also studies 
individual differences observable under the above 
conditions and discusses their causation and treat- 
ment. Attention is given to the temperamental 
make-up desirable for efficient performance of repeti- 
tive tasks.—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 
4270. Zawirska, J. [The organization of voca- 
tional guidance in Russia.] Psychotechnika, 1932, 
6, 73-84.—A résumé and account of the official 
documents of the U.S.S.R., of which the most im- 
portant are: the collection of Kaploune, Mandryka 
and Pachomytcheff (material relative to the organiza- 
tion and method of vocational consultation), the 
programs of the polytechnical school of Krupskaia; 
and the metric scale of intelligence of Boltunov.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 
[See also abstracts 3967, 3970, 4287, 4300, 4316, 
4332.) 
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4271. Acker, J., & Beck, A. Systematische 
Uebungsversuche in der Praxis des Rechnenunter- 
richts. (Experiments with systematic exercises in 
teaching calculation.) Zsch. f. pid. Psychol., 1932, 
33, 414-415.—The exercises consisted in periods of 
10 minutes devoted to calculation: addition of series 
of 5 numbers in a total. The periods were held three 
times a week in class, at the end of the lesson, and 
they resulted, at the end of the series, which con- 
sisted of 16 or 18 periods, in considerable progress in 
speed and accuracy in work. The progress was 235% 
in one class and 152% in the other (number of addi- 
tions correct).— (Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4272. Adams, J. E. What number of recitations 
per week yield the best results? Ky. Person. Bull., 
1934, No. 11.—This is a report of the Research Com- 
mittee of the Kentucky Association of Colleges. In 
general, it was found that 6 recitations a week for 
nine weeks was slightly superior to 3 recitations a 
week for eighteen weeks.—P. Seckler (Radcliffe). 

4273. Asher, E. J. Relative weights of intelligence 
and English tests in predicting grades. Ky. Person. 
Bull., 1934, No. 11.—By partial correlation the rela- 
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tion of intelligence test scores and English placement 
test scores, both of which were used in sectioning the 
first year English classes into ability groups, was 
determined. Intelligence test scores were found to 
have about four and a half times the weight of English 
placement test scores in determining grades made 
in English during the first semester. Results obtained 
from a similar study with German grades were in 
striking contrast, the English test rating having a 
higher weight than the intelligence test scores. The 
author points out the fruitiulness of the partial 
correlation technique in the study and analysis of 
educational and personnel problems.—P. Seckler 
(Radcliffe). 


4274. Bayliss, Z. B. A study of the factors con- 
tributing to the unsatisfactory scholastic attainment 
of first year women students. J. Educ. Res., 1934, 27, 
687-697.—Study of the causes of unsatisfactory 
scholastic attainment of 85 women students at the 
University of Wisconsin. Records were studied and, 
in some cases, individual studies were made. The 
author finds that high scholastic aptitude as shown 
by high-school psychological tests does not assure 
college success. Each case should be studied indi- 
vidually, and physical, mental and social information 
is all of value in making the individual diagnosis. 
High rating students need guidance as well as those of 
less ability, and this guidance should be of a personal 
character.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


4275. Brigham, C. C. The reading of the com- 
prehensive examination in English. An analysis of 
the procedures followed during the five reading 
periods from 1929 through 1933. Princeton: Prince- 
ton Univ. Press, 1934. Pp. 47. $1.00.—This study 
by the College Entrance Examination Board presents 
a summary of the procedures used by the readers of 
the comprehensive English examination in the years 
previous to 1933, and a statistical analysis of the 
reading plan followed in 1933, in which a drastic 
departure from the earlier plans was made. It is 
believed that the errors originating in reading the 
written examination have been distinguished, and 
that the new method of grading will lead to an even- 
tual solution of the problem of marking the papers.— 
L. A. Averill (Worcester State Teachers College). 


4276. Browne, R. B. The Harvard philosophers 
at the opening of the twentieth century, with special 
reference to educational theory. (Abstract of thesis 
ser.) Urbana: Univ. Illinois, 1934. Pp. 9. $.25.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4277. Busemann,A. Zur Psychologie des ‘‘Sitzen- 
bleibens.”” (On the psychology of repeating grades.) 
Zsch. f. pad. Psychol., 1932, 33, 305-308.—Statistics 
show that the repeaters in school are most frequently 
drawn from the poorer social classes, and that they 
begin to repeat early. The influence of family condi- 
tions is shown further by the fact that the percentage 
of orphans is very high. It does not seem that 
repeating a class is a good pedagogical remedy, for 
the checking of school records shows that, while older 
than the average of their classmates, the repeaters 
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nevertheless have reports inferior to the average of 
their classmates.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4278. De Feo, G. Le monde scolaire et le film 
d@enseignement. (The school world and the educa- 
tional film.) Rev. int. cinéma éduc., 1932, 4, 504-518; 
608-617; 696-702.—20,000 Italian school children 
were asked: (1) Can the cinema aid the teacher? 
In what subjects? (2) Can the cinema be completely 
substituted for the teacher? In what subjects? 
(3) Do you think the cinema is preferable to lantern 
slides in teaching? Only 2.60% of the replies were 
negative for the first question. The subjects obtain- 
ing most votes were history, geography, sciences, 
business training, religion, and the arts. 5.70% 
replied affirmatively to the second question, and 
86.15% to the third.— (Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4279. Dewey, J. Education and the social order. 
New York: League for Industrial Democracy, 1934. 
Pp. 14. $.05.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4280. Farnsworth, P. R. Examinations in familiar 
and unfamiliar surroundings. J. Soc. Psychol., 1934, 
5, 128-129.—Members of four classes taking their 
final examinations in an unfamiliar classroom achieved 
examination grades which differed only very slightly 
and insignificantly from paired members of the same 
classes writing in the original lecture room.—E. B. 
Newman (Harvard). 

4281. Gerson, W. Zur Frage der Bestrafungen in 
einem Heim fiir Schwersterziehbare. (The question 
of punishment in a home for persons that are most 
difficult to train.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1934, 46, 
88-99.—The author, director of a corrective institu- 
tion for juveniles, discusses his experiences with 
different kinds of punishment, such as the withholding 
of small favors or of sports privileges, living in a 
more isolated part of the institution, and incarcera- 
tion. He thinks that a psychopath reacts very 
favorably to such punishment and that it would be a 
mistake for the educator to try to get along without 
it.— K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 


4282. Goodenough, F. L. Selected references on 
preschool and parental education. Elem. School J., 
1934, 34, 537-546.—A bibliography including 67 
briefly annotated references relating to preschool 
and parental education. 50 are technical and experi- 
mental studies. All studies appeared during the 
period December 1, 1932 to December 1, 1933.— 
P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 

4283. Haase, E. Zur Kenntniss der Schulschwin- 
zer. (Contribution to the study of school truants.) 
Zsch. f. paid. Psychol., 1932, 33, 15-18.—A useful 
collection of statistical data from a school investiga- 
tion. Ina group of 79 pupils guilty of playing truant 
in systematic or repeated fashion, 74.5% have re- 
peated a grade one or more times (compared with 
38% for the group as a whole), 34.9% of the boys 
and 8.3% of the girls have run away, and 45.6% were 
children of unskilled laborers (compared with 24% 
of the entire group).— (Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4284. Hart, F. W. Teachers and teaching; by ten 
thousand high-school seniors. New York: Macmillan, 
1934. Pp. 295. $1.50.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
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4285. Herrtwitch, W. Die Wandelbarkeit in der 
Berufseinstellung des Lehrers. (Evolution in the 
professional attitude of the teacher.) Zsch. f. pad. 
Psychol., 1932, 33, 292-299.—Some reflections on the 
evolution that the teacher undergoes in adaptation 
to his work, an adaptation which proceeds by periods, 
beginning with the attraction of novelty, and the 
ardor of the novice, continuing with intense specializa- 
tion of professional interests, and ending in sober 
resignation. The author deplores the fact that the 
psychology of the teacher has been studied so little.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4286. Hill, G. E. Improvement of report cards 
and reporting. Educ. Trends, 1934, 3, 28-35.—In the 
last issue of Educational Trends the author reported 
the results of an analysis of 443 report cards used 
by schools throughout the country. In the present 
article he proposes a set of report forms which in- 
corporate the best features of the cards analyzed in 
the earlier study. The distinctive features of these 
forms are: (1) issuance twice a semester, with occa- 
sional reports on failing students as the need arises; 
(2) retention of the main part of the report by the 
parents; (3) allowance for reciprocal reporting; 
(4) use of a different letter to the parents with each 
report; (5) informality of reporting; (6) use of all 
types of essential data—subject, achievement, attend- 
ance, health, and character outcomes; (7) use of a 
simple scale of achievement marks.— H. W. Karn 
(Clark). 

4287. Horinson, S. Le réle de la famille et de 
l’orienteur dans le choix de la profession. (The role 
of the family and the guidance director in the choice 
of occupation.) Bull. Inst. nat. orient. prof., 1932, 
4, 255-259.—The author shows that the influence of 
the family is often injurious to the child's orientation, 
when it opposes the line along which he feels the 
greatest interest, and forces him in a direction where 
he has no aptitude. The vocational guidance counselor 
must often act as mediator to relieve as much as 
possible the ccnflicts between the child and his 
family. These conflicts are the origin of a whole 
series of troubles which definitely affect the mental 
and moral life of the child.— (Courtesy Année psychol. ) 


4288. Hsiung, T. Y. [Principles of curriculum 
construction. ] Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1934. 
Pp. 107. $.30 mex.—This booklet discusses the func- 
tions and fields of the modern curriculum, and 
outlines the principles and methods of its making. 
In discussing the construction of curricula for schools, 
practical examples are given to illustrate the prin- 
ciples thus outlined. Concerning the problem of 
formulating educational objectives, Bobbit, Charters, 
Uhl, Bonser, and others are quoted.—C.-F. Wu 
(Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., Shanghai). 


4289. Huang, I. Reform of school discipline. 
Chung Hwa Educ. Rev. (Chinese), 1934, 21, 115-127. 
—According to the author, the traditional viewpoint 
of school discipline and disciplinary measures of a 
negative character need to be thoroughly reformed. 
Scientific child guidance, being a product of modern 
child psychology, as well as abnormal and criminal 
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psychology, aims at the cultivation of a healthy per- 
sonality. In dealing with juvenile delinquency, its 
psychological causes rather than social standards of 
behavior are emphasized, and its bearing on the 
development of the child’s character is noted. The 
viewpoint is not moral but psychological and diag- 
nostic in nature. The disciplinary measures emphasize 
more the future development than the misconduct 
already committed, i.e., they are not legal but educa- 
tional in nature. Practical examples are given to 
illustrate the difference between these new and old 
viewpoints of school discipline, and the difficulties 
which make school teachers in general unable to per- 
form the duty of character training of the child are 
discussed.—C.-F. Wu (Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., 
Shanghai). 

4290. Jones, E. S. Comprehensive examinations 
in the social sciences. New York: Asso. Amer. 
Colleges, 1933. Pp. 128. $1.25.—This bulletin is 
in the nature of a critical evaluation of questions 
used in comprehensive examinations in the fields 
of history, economics, government, sociology, and 
psychology, and is issued as a supplement to the 
December, 1933, Bulletin of the Association of 
American Colleges.—L. A. Averill (Worcester State 
Teachers College). 


4291. Kern, B. Arbeitsunterricht und Tatsachen- 
wissen. (The active school and positive knowledge. ) 
Zsch. f. pid. Psychol., 1932, 33, 115—-122.—The author 
had shown, following his study of learning, the value 
of exercises in which pure and simple repetitions con- 
veniently spaced in time favored the acquisition of 
certain knowledge and techniques. He answers the 
criticism of Schlechtweg, that automatic exercises are 
incompatible with the active school and that interest 
and the will to work are of importance, by pointing 
out the insufficiency of the active methods for the 
acquisition of positive knowledge and the necessity 
of completing them by every useful procedure.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4292. Ketron, C. V. A study of a method of orient- 
ing college freshmen at the University of Kentucky. 
Ky. Person. Bull., 1934, No. 12.—A comparison was 
made between students in the College of Education 
who are required to take a course entitled ‘The 
Psychology of Study,’’ and students in the College 
of Arts and Sciences where no such orientation or 
study course is offered. Differences between the two 
groups in terms of persistence in the university and 
academic achievement were found to be too small for 
statistical significance.—P. Seckler (Radcliffe). 


4293. Kroh, O. Psychologie der Oberstufe. 
(Psychology of the upper grades.) Manns pid. Mag., 
1933, No. 1362. Pp. 356. RM. 6.60.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

4294. Laycock, S. R. Teachers’ reactions to malad- 
justments of school children. Brit. J. Educ. Psychol., 
1934, 4, 11-29.—When 167 teachers in a western 
Canadian city were asked to list items of undesirable 
behavior the proportions when classified differed 
little from the distribution in a similar study in the 
United States. When the items were rated for fre- 
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quency of occurrence a correlation of .78 is found 
with the order of frequency in the U. S. study. The 
correlation when compared by order of seriousness 
was .83. The disagreement of teachers’ ratings of 
seriousness with those of mental hygienists (correla- 
tion -.125) suggests that teachers lack and should 
have training in the recognition of the seriousness of 
maladjustments of personality —K. M. Cowdery 
(Stanford). 

4295. Layton, W., & H , A. A follow-up 
of drop-out boys. Voc. Guid. Mag., 1932, 10, 202- 
207.—This study deals with 351 young men in 
Detroit. The author presents his results in 27 
statistical tables, which have led him to conclude 
that the young men who leave school to work before 
finishing their studies are not, in general, of very 
high mentality, and their tastes, their conduct and 
their scholastic level indicate that they are not in- 
tended for study. Economic need and scholastic 
failure seem to be the principal reasons for their 
quitting. In 90% of the cases the money earned 
serves for the personal support of the young man.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4296. Livingood, F. G. Mental hygiene and the 
small college. Ment. Hygiene, 1934, 18, 245-253.— 
It is the duty of the small college to aid the student 
to make adjustments as much as it is the duty of 
larger institutions. A plan for an effective mental- 
hygiene program, modelled closely on Florence Mere- 
dith’s plan, is given in detail— H. S. Clapp (Chil- 
dren's Village, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.) 


4297. Marzlof, S. ee and curriculum 
choice in the high school. oc. Guid. Mag., 1932, 
10, 322-324.—A study made of 485 students shows 
that there are hardly more students in the classes 
not preparing for college than in the preparatory 
classes. In the latter, the percentage decreases as 
the students become older: 48% in the classes of 
9-year-olds, 39.6% in the classes of 12-year-olds. 
The average IQ of a student in the preparatory 
course is 7 points higher than that of a student in 
the other course. This average IQ, estimated from 
all the students of the three first classes in the pre- 
paratory course, is 108.5. These conclusions indicate 
that there are errors in the distribution of these two 
divisions; an orientation of studies is needed.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


4298. McClusky, H. Y. The negative estion 
effect of the false statement in the true-false test. 
J. Exper. Educ., 1934, 2, 269-273.—The major series 
of data in this study was secured by administering a 
true-false test followed immediately by a parallel 
multiple-choice test to a group of students in the 
University of Michigan. The procedure was designed 
to present experimental materials identical in subject 
matter and variable in form in such a way that the 
differential response was due only to the form and not 
to the content of the statement. In this way the 
negative influence of the false statement in the 
true-false test was isolated. The evidence clearly 
indicated that the immediate effect of the false state- 
ment was negative and detrimental. The author 
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concludes that the negative effect of the true-false 
test should be counteracted. One proposed method 
is that the student should correct the errors on his 
examination, either on his own initiative or in col- 
laboration with his instructor.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 

4299. Miller, H. Mental health in relation to 
education. Brit. Med. J., 1932, No. 3735, 234-237.— 
General education conforms to the average normal 
child, but special cases require schools adapted to the 
individual. Attention should be given to phases of 
rapid development, where need of sleep is great and 
fatigue rapid. Sexual development should be watched 
and medical methods used to prevent masturbation 
and homosexuality. Great importance should be 
placed on the affective side of intellectual develop- 
ment and maladjustments detected. School hygiene 
should prevent schizophrenia, suicide, stammering, 
and delinquency.— (Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4300. Myers, C. S. Recent evidence of the value 
of vocational guidance. Human Factor, 1932, 6, 
438-450.—The present article gives the results of 
studies made in London and Birmingham on students 
in primary, secondary, and technical schools to 
determine the value of psychological methods in 
choosing a career. Figures are given on the successes 
and failures of two groups of children (those who 
were directed toward their occupation following 
psychological tests and those who received advice 
from the school guidance committee without the 


test). These results indicate the importance of 
scientific vocational guidance.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.) 


4301. Palmer, H. D. Mental-hygiene problems 
in a university. Ment. Hygiene, 1934, 18, 232-244.— 
The need for a mental-hygiene program for colleges 
is emphasized. A workable scheme for the organiza- 
tion of such a service is presented, which should be 
applicable to smaller institutions as well as to the 
larger universities.— H. S. Clapp (Children’s Village, 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.) 

4302. Patry, F. L. A formulation of possible psy- 
chiatric contributions to teacher colleges and normal 
schools. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1934, 28, 419-434. 
—The entire article is an outline in which the author 
has listed all the possible psychiatric contributions to 
teacher colleges. He suggests that a résumé study be 
made of the history and scope of mental hygiene, 
and indicates the value and method of conducting 
a personality study. He lists subjects on which 
special lectures should be given to prospective 
teachers. He presents the set-up of an organization 
for promoting the mental health of students and staff. 
He closes with five pages of selected references.— 
C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


4303. Roe, A. A study of the accuracy of percep- 
tion of visual musical stimuli. Arch. of Psychol., 
1933, No. 158. Pp. 62.—A battery of five original 
tests was made up of items in which the correct 
response depended upon familiarity with and accurate 
knowledge of music notation. The subjects were 
advanced students of music. The results show a 
large amount of inaccuracy in the perception and 
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interpretation of musical symbols. They demon- 
strate that we can, by means of this sort of paper 
and pencil test, tap this perceptual content; and that 
in faulty perception it is possible to distinguish types 
of errors and their bases. These tests are of value 
in diagnosing sight reading difficulties, and sugges- 
tions for further research are given. Men are superior 
to women. 47 items are given in the bibliography, 
and the five tests are given.—E. M. Achilles (Co- 
lumbia). 


4304. Schlechtweg, W. Uebung und Wieder- 
holung im Rahmen des Arbeitsunterrichts. (Practice 
and repetition in the plan of the active school.) Zsch. 
f. paid. Psychol., 1932, 33, 110-115.—The author 
criticizes the theory of Kern, that simple automatic 
repetitions favor the acquisition of techniques and 
knowledge. He declares that this is incompatible 
with the concept of the active school and insists on 
the importance of interest and of the will to work,— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


4305. Seay, M. F. A need for training in the art 
of applying for a position. Ky. Person. Bull., 1934, 
No. 11.—Using excerpts from applications for various 
academic positions at Union College, the author 
stresses the need for training in the art of applying 
for a position, and suggests that this training should 
be a part of each student’s general education.—P. 
Seckler (Radcliffe). 


4306. Turnbull, G. H. The influence of previous 
teaching experience on results obtained by students 
in a university department of education. Brit. J. 
Educ. Psychol., 1934, 4, 1-10.—Of 750 Sheffield 
students compared, 181 had previous teaching expe- 
rience. Those with previous experience did a little 
better in practical teaching, definitely worse in 
academic degree work, no better and no worse in 
educational theory. This confirms Pinsent’s findings 
of comparative weakness in academic work of those 
with previous teaching experience.— K. M. Cowdery 
(Stanford). 


4307. Utterback, S. Eligibility rules and univer- 
sity records of football players at the University of 
Kentucky. Ky. Person. Bull., 1934, No. 12.—This 
article presents a statistical analysis of the effect of a 
new eligibility rule on the number of athletes eligible 
under it as compared with the number under the oid 
rule, and a comparison of football players with other 
men students as to scholarship and tested intelligence. 
—P. Seckler (Radcliffe). 


4308. Wrenn, C. G. Study-habits inventory. 
Stanford University: Stanford Univ. Press, 1933.— 
An inventory of the questionnaire form consisting of 
30 items, suitable for use in secondary school and 
college. Percentile norms are given. A manual and 
a scoring key are provided.— V. Jones (Clark). 


4309. Wrightstone, J. W. An instrument for 
measuring group discussion and planning. J. Educ. 
Res., 1934, 27, 641-650.—The advantages and 
limitations of the observational method are discussed, 
and it is pointed out that its value is enhanced by 
definition of specific categories for the observation 
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of a particular problem. Such categories are defined 
for observation of group discussion and planning and 
the results from two schools from grades 1 to 6 are 
analyzed and discussed. The code has a reliability 
coefficient of .84 for the material studied.—S. W. 
Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


4310. Wynne, J. P. The learning-teaching unit. 
Farmville, Va.: Farmville Herald, 1934. Pp. 86. 
Pap., apply.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4311. Yates, L. Grading students in sections of 
freshman English. Ky. Person. Bull., 1934, No. 12. 
—This discussion attempts to answer the questions 
“Does the question of the sex of teachers or students 
have an important influence upon the scholarship 
marks of students?” and “Is there a scientific reason 
for sectioning students by intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests?”’ Evidence is presented which indicates 
that the question of sex has played little or no part 
in scholarship grades, and that the sectioning of 
students by standardized placement tests is justified. 
—P. Seckler (Radcliffe). 


[See also abstracts 3881, 3933, 4077, 4141, 4146, 
4240, 4255, 4265, 4325, 4328, 4332. ] 
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4312. Bliss, C.I. The method of probits—a correc- 
tion. Science, 1934, 79, 409-410.—The author re- 
defines the probit unit and presents a new table of 
these corrected probit values after a consideration of 
work on toxicity tests with mice.—P. Seckler (Rad- 
cliffe). 

4313. Chapman, D. W. The statistics of the method 
of correct matchings. Amer. J. Psychol., 1934, 46, 
287—298.—The author presents a theoretical discus- 
sion, together with the necessary mathematical 
analysis, of the probability that a single arrangement 
of two series of ¢ elements will give exactly s correct 
matchings, the probability that it will give s or more 
correct matchings, and the significance of the mean 
number of correct matchings as the result of nm inde- 
pendent trials.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


4314. Horst, P. Item analysis by the method of 
successive residuals. J. Exper. Educ., 1934, 2, 
254-263.—In a recent article (Personnel Journal, 
1934, 14, 254-259) the author has discussed in non- 
mathematical language a type of test item analysis 
which takes account of the intercorrelations of the 
items. In the present account he develops the 
mathematical and statistical theory underlying the 
method and illustrates the work sheet set-up for 
carrying out the mechanical operations—H. W. 
Karn (Clark). 

4315. McNamara, W. J., & Dunlap, J. W. A 
— method for computing the standard error 
of biserial r. J. Exper. Educ., 1934, 2, 274-277.— 
A detailed account of a method for determining the 
standard error of biserial r by means of nomographs.— 
H. W. Karn (Clark). 

4316. Niceforo, A. Contribution a l’étude et a la 
réprésentation graphique de la ‘‘normalité” des in- 
dividus et des phénoménes. (Contribution to the 
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study and graphic representation of the “normality” 
of individuals and of phenomena.) Assicurazioni 
soc., 1932, 8, No. 4. (Extract, pp. 32.)—Seeking an 
objective criterion to determine to what degree a 
character can be considered exceptional, the author 
shows that it should be based on the distribution; he 
separates the zone of central normality from the 
extreme quartiles setting off the exceptionally superior 
and inferior. In defining an individual on a scale of 
5 degrees (0 representing the normal average and the 
signs + and — superiority and inferiority ) it is possible 
to represent it by a profile, which can be utilized in 
industry.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 
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4317. Dizik, Z. J., & Lubina, E.S. [The mother 
tongue in test examinations. ] Sovet. psikhotekh., 
1932, 5, 37-44.—A group of 300 Jewish adolescents 
were given intelligence tests in Russian, with very 
mediocre results. Three months later 164 subjects 
of the same group were given the tests of Levitov 
and Tolchinski translated into Yiddish. The results 
were much better for the latter tests. Two applica- 
tions of the same Russian tests to a control group 
show that this difference is not due to learning. 
The authors conclude that the mother tongue should 
be used in intelligence tests.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.) 

4318. Jorgensen, C. Analysis of some psycholog- 
ical tests by the Spearman factor method. Brit. 
J. Educ. Psychol., 1934, 4, 96-108.—Given to fresh- 
men and sophomores at the College of the City of 
New York, Army Alpha, Otis, George Washington 
teaching aptitude, Thurstone clerical, Thurstone 
technical information, and MacQuarrie mechanical 
ability tests showed no overlap except between Alpha 
and teaching ability tests for specific factors; correla- 
tions with the general factor ranged from .29 to .73. 
The American Council psychological test, Otis, and 
two Thurstone tests showed no overlapping for 
specific and correlations with general factor from 
.22 to .98. For subtests of MacQuarrie there was 
some evidence of a common factor among five and 
of a strong factor, probably speed of a certain kind 
of hand movement, for dotting and tapping tests. 
The A.C.E. psychological examination shows highest 
correlation with g; Otis and Alpha appear not suffi- 
ciently valid for use with college students. The 
MacQuarrie subtest dotting, if its reliability were 
increased, would be a very good measure of g. Even 
in the “general intelligence”’ tests there is more that 
is specific than general that is measured. Total 
scores, especially in clerical and mechanical ability 
tests, have little significance. Because of different 
results with different groups for the same tests the 
Spearman method must be used with care.— XK. M. 
Cowdery (Stanford). 

4319. Maza, A. L. Investigaciones con el psico- 
diagnostico de Rorschach en nifios normales espaii- 
oles. (Studies by the Rorschach method with 
normal Spanish children.) Arch. de neur., 1932, 12, 
693-738.—The author applied the Rorschach test 
to 100 Andalusian children of both sexes, largely 
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from 10 to 13 years old. The average reaction time 
was briefer than those of Rorschach, but the total 
number of responses was much smaller than those 
found with German, Swiss, and French children. 
With age there is an increase in responses and in 
forms seen, without progress in time responses, and 
there is a proportional increase of introverted types. 
The girls give responses of the ‘pedantic’ type most 
frequently, and have a smaller total number of re- 
sponses.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4320. Ormian, H. [How to evaluate speed in 
the solution of tests.) Psychotechnika, 1932, 6, 133- 
139.—The author suggests the following formula for 
the notation of intelligence tests with limited time: 
> = n+ y+, where nm = the number of points ob- 
tained for the solution, y = the number of minutes 
not used, ¢ = time limit. Speed would thus enter 
into the computation, since the subjects who had 
finished their work before the expiration of the time 
allowed would be at an advantage in comparison with 
the others. The author bases his formula on the 
classic definition of Stern (intelligence is the ability 
to adapt to new problems). The speed demanded 
is here one of the new conditions to which the subject 
has to adapt.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4321. Simon, T. Méthode rapide de dépistage des 
arriérés intellectuels. (A rapid method of detecting 
retarded intelligence.) Bull. Soc. Alfred Binet, 1932, 
Oct., 1-25.—A rapid method of intelligence testing 
which simplifies the Binet-Simon scale. A series of 
8 tests has been adapted for each age (in 3-month 
steps from 3 to 10 years, in 6-month steps from 10 to 
14 years). If the child succeeds in 5 of them he should 
be considered normal; if he fails in more than 3, he 
should be considered doubtful. The complete examin- 
ation can be given in 5 minutes. The author gives 
the list of his tests and the method of giving them.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4322. Spearman, C. Discussion: Professor Tryon 
on factors. Psychol. Rev., 1934, 41, 306-307.—An 
answer to two articles in this journal criticizing the 
two-factor theory. The criticisms are objected to 
as irrelevant, since they overlook the group-factor 
concept, and are based on many incorrect interpreta- 
tions.— A. G. Bills (Chicago). 

4323. Syrkin, M. [Analysis of the content of a 
test from the point of view of social classes.] Psi- 
khotekh. i psikhofisiol. truda, 1931, 4, 321-336.—A 
careful study of the factors which determine differ- 
ences in results of an oral intelligence test given to 335 
children of workers and 366 children of Soviet officials. 
No objective evidence permits attributing the supe- 
riority of the second group to biological differences, 
yet an analysis of the terms used does not indicate 
that the inferiority of the working group is due to 
difficulties of vocabulary. When differences of vo- 
cabulary are eliminated differences remain due to 
verbal training, varying according to social classes. 
The author believes that separate scales should be 
established for each homogeneous social group.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4324. Takamine, H. A mental examination through 
a rotation apparatus, a complex performance test; 
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and its diagnostic value in psychiatry. Neurologia 
(Japanese), 1934, 37, 105-168.—The author examined 
1573 normal sound persons and 280 mentally ab- 
normal persons, applying a complex performance test 
by means of a rotation apparatus of his own invention. 
This test requires the subject to perform in coordina- 
tion three actions, which are quite different from each 
other; the subject, standing in front of the apparatus, 
which is a large rectangular box, is to turn the right- 
hand crank himself to roll down the band, upon which 
many figures of three different geometrical forms are 
drawn in violet color, in an irregular order, so that 
these figures appear and disappear in a constant 
stream under the opening on the surface of the 
apparatus; meanwhile the subject must count all of a 
specified kind of figure, and at the same time tap a 
counter as many times as there are figures. On this 
complex test it is found in normal children that the 
number of errors decreases with increasing age, and 
there is a remarkable development of the ability after 
the 12th year. The girls do it a little faster, but with 
many errors; in female adults the number of errors is 
four times as large asin males. Tram-car motor-men 
who are prone to accidents take longer time and make 
more errors than normal persons, their ability-index 
being 92.96 against 100 in the latter. Defectives 
show an index of 97.50, finishing the test in much 
quicker time but with many errors. This may 
possibly be due to their carelessness and undisciplined 
character. Most backward children and imbeciles 
cannot perform this test, for they are very poorly 
coordinated. In paralytic dementia, the index de- 
creases as the disease progresses; in the second stage 
the index is 70.13, and at a later period 33.79, and 
terminally they are no longer able to carry out the 
instructions of the test. In dementia praecox the 
index may be as high as 93.89, when it is often hard 
to differentiate it from that in neurasthenia. But in 
the former the index descends very soon, and in the 
second stage it is 72.9; at the advanced stage 46.94. 
Traumatic neurosis patients have the low index of 
84.43 even in an early period, and in the next stage 
it is 71.51, while the advanced cases and demented 
forms show it respectively as 68.40 and 49.13. 
Neurasthenic patients have the following indices in 
early, middle and advanced states: 91.00, 81.31, and 
73.59 respectively.— H. Takamine. 

4325. Takamine, H. On the development of the 
general intelligence of school children through the 
entire course of compulsory education, and its rela- 
tion to their scholarship. Oyo Shinri Kenkyu (Jap. 
J. Appl. Psychol.), 1933, 2, 65-81.—The author ex- 
amined a group of 109 children (54 boys, 55 girls) of a 
certain elementary school in Tokyo, and tried to 
ascertain the correlation between intelligence and 
school attainment during the 6-year compulsory 
course. When they entered school he examined them 
with tests for rote memory of 25 familiar pictures and 
defect observation of 10 unreasonable pictures, to- 
gether with some apparatus tests, such as a medal- 
sorting box, a match-board, a chronoscope, and a 
dynamometer. At the end of each year till their 
completion of the elementary course, he examined 
them every year with tests as well as with the above 
mentioned instruments. This investigation shows 
that a mental ability test at the beginning of school 
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life can reasonably foretell individual ability, and 
indeed in so high a percentage as 92, in 57 of which 
there is a complete accord between the test results 
and actual scholarship. But in the results of the 
entrance mental examination there are 2.7% of 
pseudo-talented and 5.5% of pseudo-backward chil- 
dren. Such pseudo-abilities, however, may be sooner 
or later unveiled, especially during the second course 
by boys and the third course by girls. And if they 
reach the fifth year course (or at about 10.5 years of 
age), the correlation between the mental test and 
the school attainment is very high, the coefficient 
being .83 for boys and .87 for girls.— H. Takamine. 

4326. Thurstone, L. L., & Thurstone, T. G. The 
1933 psychological examination. Educ. Rec., 1934, 
15, 161-175.—The quartiles for the universities and 
colleges submitting test records and the norms for 
the five separate tests and for the gross scores on the 
tenth edition of the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination are compiled.—R. H. 
Brown (Clark). 

4327. Zaniewska-Klawe, H. [Studies on the 
variability of test results.) Psychotechnika, 1932, 6, 
188-197.—The author gave to 23 pupils of both sexes, 
aged 13 to 15, the modified Moers glance test, con- 
sisting in dividing into two equal parts 8 lines of 
10 cms. each. The test was given 10 times, at inter- 
vals of several days. In dividing his subjects into 
three groups, the author noted that 17, or 74%, 
remained in the same groups. Completing her results 
with a questionnaire concerning regularity of work, 
care in writing and drawing, and equableness, she 
remarks that, in general, stability of test results is 
in direct relation to all these characteristics.— (Cour- 
tesy Année psychol.) 

4328. Zietz, K. Intelligenztests als Hilfsmittel des 
Lehrers bei der Schiilerbegutachtung. (Intelligence 
tests as aids in estimating students by the teacher.) 
Zsch. f. pid. Psychol., 1932, 33, No. 10, 376-380; 
No. 11, 307-315.—The author estimated the intelli- 
gence of his students twice, at an interval of two 
months, with a coefficient of constancy of .93, and 
then submitted to the same subjects a series of intelli- 
gence tests. These gave a correlation of .85 with the 
classification of the teacher. The interesting point 
of this work is the study of individual cases which 
illustrate particularly the advantage that an attentive 
teacher can gain from application of the tests. The 
study of the cases which disagreed revealed errors in 
estimation explicable by the particular attitude of 
certain children and led the teacher to understand the 
personality of his students better.— (Courtesy Année 
psychol.) 


[See also abstracts 4200, 4201, 4202. ] 
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4329. Drabovitch, W. Les réflexes conditionnés 
sociaux et la genése des mythes. (Social conditioned 
reflexes and the genesis of myths.) Hygiéne ment., 
1933, 28, 202-219.—-Observations were made on the 
author’s child. Toward the fourth month of life 
the infant seems to have social conditioned reflexes 
in which the conditioned stimulus is constituted by a 
living being and has preceded one or several times the 
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habitual stimuli (nursing, caresses, etc.). The author 
tells how his child (3 years, 3 months) has been sub- 
mitted to new environmental conditions which, on the 
one hand, ought to provoke a reaction of the condi- 
tioned type, and on the other, to create an imagina- 
tive drive. He found these conditions in the echo, 
and shows how the child created a myth of the wall 
which talks with a mouth (a slit which he made). 
There is, then, on the one side, a typical conditioned 
reflex, and on the other a direct animation of things, 
the two phenomena constituting two aspects of the 
same psychophysiological reality. The author be- 
lieves that the conditioned reflex of the echo was 
created by primitives and that it sets up in them the 
idea of the direct animation of nature.—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4330. Leibold, R. Rhythmus und sein Einfluss 
auf Kinderlieder. (Rhythm and its influence upon 
children's songs.) Zsch. f. pid. Psychol., 1934, 35, 
70-78.—After a criticism of the contributions of 
Wundt, Klages, Bodes, and others to the problem of 
rhythm as either fragmentary or frustrated by the 
question of objectivity or subjectivity of the formation 
of rhythm, the theory is advanced that the essential 
nature of rhythm consists in a forward driving, 
immanent movement, an urging psychobiological 
force. Sensory-acoustic impressions and stimuli 
are of only secondary significance. The same psycho- 
physical force is operative with regard to children’s 
singing and musical production in general; briefly, 
rhythm and child's song are movement. The principle 
of repetition and movement is an immanent psychic 
moment of primitive mind, which phylogenetically is 
distinctly noticeable in all stages of development. 
In the primary and early stages, however, it is so 
that its phenomenal forms among adult 
civilized men present merely scanty remains of the 
formerly powerful trait. Educational implications 
of this functional and dynamical interpretation of 
rhythm and children’s songs conclude the article.— 
W. Reits (Chicago). 

4331. Martin, H. Die plastische Darstellung det 
Menschengestalt beim jiingeren Schulkinde. (The 
plastic representation of the human figure by younger 
school children.) Zsch. f. pid. Psychol., 1932, 33, 
257-273.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4332. Muller, F. Landjugend und Beruf. Ein 
Beitrag zur Psychologie des Oberstufenalters. (Rural 
youth and occupation. Contribution to the psy- 
chology of students in the higher grades.) Zsch. f. 
bid. Psychol., 1932, 33, 309-315.—A study of the 
occupational desires of school children in the villages 
and smal! towns of western Germany (671 subjects) 
shows the predominant place of the industrial occupa- 
tions: 57% of the boys from 10 to 11 years old wish 
to choose this work. The percentage for this choice 
only increases with age to 66% between 12 and 14 
years. Only 21% of the boys from 10 to 11 wish to 
choose rural work, and this percentage falls to 17.6% 
between 12 and 14 years. With girls the work most 
often designated is the clothing industry. The reason 
most often given is the pleasure of working in a group. 
—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 
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4333. Stanka,H. Elterliche und kindliche Genera- 
tion in der Gegenwart. (Parental and filial genera- 
tions of the present day.) Zsch. f. pad. Psychol., 
1934, 35, 62—70.—This is a psychobiological study of 
selected problems of the parent-child relation in this 
generation. Problems covered are, among others: 
the child without parental love, the defective child, 
the red-haired child, the child of the home with 
numerous conflicts, the child of sick parents, the child 
with divorced parents, the intellectually under- 
nourished child, the child too strongly or loosely 
attached to parents, the runaway child, the child of 
senile parents, etc. It points out that there is greater 
need for a guidance of senility.—W. Reitz (Chicago). 


4334. Waters, R. H. A case of environmental 
change with an accompanying loss of ge. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1934, 46, 336-337.—Description of the 
loss of ability to speak English in a child (American- 
born) when taken to Holland for a period of 5 mos., 
and a similar rapid regaining of English within 12 
days after her return to this country.—D. E. Johann- 
sen (Skidmore). 


4335. Weinberg, D., & Fischgold, F. Recherches 
sur l’acuité auditive chez les écoliers. (Studies on 
the auditory acuity of school children.) Année 
psychol., 1932, 33, 120-145.—The authors examined 
the hearing of 387 school children by means of a 
Western Electric 5-A audiometer. The children were 
from 6 to 14 years of age. Thresholds were found to 
be normally distributed over a range from slightly 
above to slightly below normal acuity. The authors 
believe that it is preferable to use only ascending 
instead of both ascending and descending series of 
intensities, since the limen obtained with an ascend- 
ing series depends to a less degree upon the length of 
series employed. Left ears were found to be more 
sensitive than right ears. Sensitivity increases with 
age in children from 6 to 10 years of age. After the 
10th year there is no further change over the range of 
ages tested in this study.— FE. H. Kemp (Clark). 


4336. Westbrook, C. H., Lai, D. G., & Hsiao, S. D. 
Some physical aspects of adolescence in Chinese stu- 
dents. Chinese Med. J., 1934, 48, 37-46.—A study 
of the adolescence of 1000 boys and 336 girls in schools 
at Shanghai and Wuchang by questionnaires and 
medical examinations. The means for the four signs 
of puberty in boys were: first emission, 15.48 + 0.03 
years; first pubic hairs, 15.24 + 0.03; first axillary 
hairs, 16.01 + 0.04; and first signs of change of voice, 
15.2 + 0.03. The means for the four signs of puberty 
in girls were: first menstruation, 13.56 + 0.05 years; 
first signs of enlargement of breasts noted, 13.56 + 
0.07; first pubic hairs, 14.83 + 0.16; and first axillary 
hairs, 15.33 + 0.10. In a group of 665 school boys 
reexamined, ‘‘pre-pubescents were found extending 
over 8 years, at 11 years 100 per cent being pre- 
pubescent, and at 18 years, 1.2 per cent; the age of 
pubescents ranged from 12 to 19 years; and of post- 
pubescents, from 13 to 20 years."—R. H. Brown 
(Clark). 


[See also abstracts 3933, 4067, 4094, 4115, 4282, 
4294, 4295. } 
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